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THE DRAMATIC THEORIES OF DON JUSEPE ANTONIO 
GONZALEZ DE SALAS 


I. Toe Ipea or THE Nueva Idea 


(a= DE SALAS, Knight of the Order of Calatrava, 
whom Lope refers to in the Laurel de Apolo as “‘noble y elo- 
cuente caballero, . . . sucesor a los Condes de Castilla,” was a 
pupil of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola and the friend of Quevedo. 
He was responsible for the first published collection of the latter’s 
poems, the Parnaso espafiol, monte en dos cumbres dividido (Madrid, 
1648).!. He had relations with all the great Spanish men of 
letters of his day, as well as many foreigners. His erudition was 
portentous and proverbial. He particularly delighted in such un- ’ 
wieldy reading-matter as the immensely long and sententious com- 
mentary, Heroyda ovidiana Dido a Eneas con parafrasis espafiola, y 
morales reparos ilustrada (1628) by the so-called Sebastidn de 
Alvarado y Alvear. 

His views on dramatic theory are set out in his Nueva idea de la 
tragedia antigua, o tlustracion ultima al libro singular de poetica de 
Aristoteles Stagirita.'* 


1Sr. Astrana Marin, in the Introduction to his edition of Calderén 
Obras completas (Dramas) (ed. Aguilar, Madrid, 1945), 32-33, avers that Salas 
was never the close friend of Quevedo, pointing to the absence of any mention 
of him by the latter. Against this one can only set the words of Salas. But he 
may well have been more admirer than intimate and collaborator. Sr. Astrana 
Marin, with great asperity, also brands him the mutilator of Quevedo’s poems. 
This is unduly severe. The defects of his edition are slight compared with those 
of Quevedo’s own nephew in the Tres musas ultimas castellanas—Segunda cumbre 
del Parnaso espafiol (Madrid, 1670). 

I am indebted to Dr. A. E. Sloman of Dublin University, Mr. P. E. Russell 
of Oxford University and Professor J. E. Gillet of the University of Pennsylvania 
for reading this article and for their most helpful suggestions. 

18 Madrid, Francisco Martinez. There is no date given, but the T'asa is dated 
2nd September, 1633 and the Privilegio 26th May, 1632. It was reprinted’in two 
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The Nueva idea is little read nowadays, and discussed as a rule 
unfavourably if at all,? which is not surprising in view of the effort 
demanded to follow the author through the labyrinths of his syntax. 
But he merits a high place among the literary preceptists of the 
Golden Age. Few Spanish writers appreciated more than he the 
enduring significance of Aristotle’s Poetics, and none could rival him 
in the scholarly exposition of that beguiling and difficult work. In 
Spain the Poetics did not provoke the comment that it did in Italy, 
but its influence in all matters of literary theory was more and more 
felt from the last two decades of the sixteenth century. And the 
full effects of literary theory on literary practice in the Golden Age 
are, it is being increasingly realized, a fertile field for study. 

The Nueva idea opens with a short introduction on the Ancients 
and their theatre. There follow thirteen “Sections,” in which the 
author expounds the Poetics in an orderly fashion, amplifying at 
will. The second half of the book contains his translation of 
Seneca’s Trroades, preceded by three “Observations” dealing with 
the necessity of a practical demonstration of Aristotle’s doctrine, 
problems concerning the play in particular and something on ancient 
drama in general. 

He had set out to translate a Senecan tragedy in conjunction with 
his friend Quevedo, he tells us in the Parnaso. After several false 
starts, including attempts at the Medea and the Hippolytus, he 
eventually did the work himself. It was a tragedy approved of by 
the author of the Politica de Dios: ‘‘El juicio que higo de ella nuestro 
Don Francisco, sabenlo, los que se la oieron repetir de memoria casi 
entera.” It is in every way, Salas affirms, the best illustration of 
Aristotle’s precepts in the ancient theatre. He renders it in the 
same prolix and declamatory style as the original, but by no means 
ineptly. 

There is a curious piece of writing appended to the Nueva idea 
under the title of El theatro scenico a todos los hombres, Ezercitation 
scolastica. Trillo y Figueroa, in the foreword to his Neapolisea 


volumes by Antonio de Sancha, Madrid, 1778, with an Introduction, signed 
“F.C.,” by Cerdé, and the text of Seneca’s Troades from the Leyden edition of 
1651. 

The Introduction to this edition contains most of the biographical details 
known of Salas. He was born in 1588 and died on 14th March, 1651. See also 
J. de Entrambasaguas Estudios sobre Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1946-47), I, 328-338 
for a biographical note and details of his relations with Maestro Torres Rémila. 

*To my knowledge no substantial addition has been made to Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s brief resumé in Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espaiia (Obras completas, 
Buenos Aires, 1943), II, 247 ff. 
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(Granada, 1651), might well enquire what on earth it was supposed 
to be and what purpose it served. In a prefatory note Salas 
describes it as a prosopopoeia of the theatre in declamatory style, 
one of a number of such compositions of his on moral philosophy, 
here included for the relevance of its theme. The theatre orates on 
its own morality, on tragedy and comedy in general, the five acts 
compared with the five ages of man and the sustained theme of 
“all the world’s a stage” with edifying moral conclusions. It is 
interesting for what it reveals of the author’s views on the morality 
of the theatre, but otherwise adds little to the main work. 

The intention of the Nueva idea was twofold. It was largely to 
fulfil the promise of the title and propound the doctrine of the 
Poetics with reference to ancient tragedy—‘‘en la edad de los Maiores, 
la principal i mas estudiada parte de la Poesia, i en esta de ninguna 
manera conoscida de nosotros”—which is in keeping with Salas’s 
other philological works and commentaries. But also, and in no 
small measure, his aim was to produce a work of literary theory of 
universal application and immediate relevance to contemporary 
writers. He nowhere states this in so many words, but it is quite 
clear throughout. For instaace, with reference to Aristotle’s gen- 
eral poetic precepts he says: ‘‘Con claridad procederemos por ellos, 
o por los que mas proporcionados puedan ser a nuestros Poetas’’. 
And he concludes his illustration with: 


Con que ahora ponemos fin a la Poetica de Aristoteles. pues lo que de 
ella resta, que pertenece a la Solucion de las Objeciones oppuestas a los 
Poetas de su edad, tiene para los nuestros poca conveniencia (p. 211). 


Thus his attitude is both academic and practical. He neither 
ignores his contemporaries, nor takes sides with or against them. 
In this he stands somewhere between Lépez Pinciano and Francisco 
Cascales, the two other principal exponents of Aristotelian ideas in 
Golden Age poetic theory.? The former says little that can be inter- 
preted as a direct judgment on contemporary practice, even mere 
references being sparse,‘ while the latter does not hesitate to con- 
demn the new school of drama openly and forcibly. 

* El Pinciano: Philosophia antigua poetica (Madrid, 1596). Cascales: Tablas 
poeticas (Murcia, 1617, and certain of his Cartas philologicas (Murcia, 1634). 
All references to the theories of Cascales in this article are from the Tablas poeticas, 


unless otherwise stated. 


‘There are references to the contemporary theatre, op. cit., p. 190, also in 
Epistle 13, and a probable one on p. 187. As regards other genres, although 
Epistle 7 deals with versification, he gives examples from no Spanish poets later 
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Salas is naturally to be grouped with the classical Aristotelian 
preceptists—whether academically abstracted or militant—rather 
than with the defenders of the comedia—whether outspoken as Cueva 
in his Ejemplar poético, or apologetic like Lope in his Arte nuevo 
de hacer comedias. But from his side he does stretch out a hand of 
reconciliation toward the latter. He never comes into conflict with 
them because he clearly differentiates classical tragedy from the 
contemporary comedia. Like both Cueva and Lope he considers 
times have changed. 

He seeks to throw light on the nature of drama from the practice 
of the Ancients. As he says, for instance, referring to the division 
of tragedy into acts: 


No dudo, que este precepto estar advertido de los grandes Comicos pero 
io hice aqui memoria de el, para que fuesse consuelo en la delicadecga 
de sus Auditorios, la comparacion de los Antiguos (p. 184). 


This attitude also goes a long way towards explaining his choice 
of a tragedy with which to illustrate the precepts of Aristotle. He 
was a humanist, and in his opinion, as in that of many in his age— 
especially the Jesuits—ancient tragedy reached maturity in the 
hands of the Romans. So it is less surprising than it might other- 


wise be that he should choose Seneca’s Troades as its supreme ex- 
ample and perfect of its kind He had no doubt that the play was 
written for public performance, or, indeed, that it was performed, 
although, he informs us, his enquiries have failed to reveal when. 
But the fact that it was an actable play in Antiquity, in his opinion, 
does not mean that he considers such a work suitable for performance 
in the seventeenth century. He expressly observes that there are 
many Greek and Latin plays which would certainly not delight 
present-day audiences, and nowhere does he advocate the imitation 
of Seneca in the contemporary theatre. He says Seneca’s is the best 
illustration of Aristotle in the Greek or Roman theatre, not that it 
is the best of any age. He does not exclude the notion of each age 
interpreting Aristotle in its own way. It is the universal in the 
Philosopher’s doctrine that is important. Great writers may be 
permitted to err against precept and accepted convention. Indeed 


than Mena, Manrique, and Sdénchez de Badajoz; Bosc4n is mentioned only in an 
anecdote. There are a few scattered allusions to Italians or their works: Casti- 
glione, Sannazaro, Tasso. He alludes even to the novels of chivalry in terms of 
an ancient parallel, the Milesian fables. The whole tone of the work is academic. 
Menéndez y Pelayo draws attention to the word Filosofia in the title of el Pin- 
ciano’s work. No less significant is the one which follows that: Antigua. 
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in them “no solo son permittidos aquellos accomettimientos, sino 
venerables.” His intentions are best summed up in the Parnaso, 
where he says of himself and Quevedo: 


Por muchos afios conferimos los dos en la valiente empresa, de el traer a 
nuestro Lenguage alguna de las TRAGEDIAS superiores de Griegos, o 
Latinos, para contéplar, deciamos, Aquella Accion valerosa de el ingenio 
Humano, i que admiracion habia sido en las mejores edades de las mismas 
dos Naciones doctissimas, qué Imagen figurasse, vestida de el decoro, 
elegancia i cultura de nuestras palabras (p. 183). 


He is, however, guilty of confusing the functions of humanist philo- 
logian and literary theorist. 

At the end of the Nueva idea is a detailed index of authors cited. 
Apart from Aristotle, the principal ancient authorities are Horace, 
Quintilian, and Julius Pollux. Among others that occur incident- 
ally are Donatus, Plato, and Plutarch, and a random selection of 
authors referred to or cited from in the Nueva idea includes such as 
Herodotus, Suetonius,’ Apuleius, Dio Cassius, and St. Augustine. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that he had read all the authors 
he names, but there can be no doubt of his extensive erudition. He 
mentions Averroes’s paraphrase of the Poetics, and refers to the 
mediaeval commentator’s suggestion of the biblical story of Joseph, 
son of Jacob, as a suitable subject for tragedy. 

His knowledge of sixteenth-century Italian writings on literary 
theory does not approach that of Cascales, and he does not allude 
to any Spanish precursor in the field of poetic theory. But he is 
well acquainted with Heinsius’s De tragoediae constitutione (Leyden, 
1611) and with the writings of J. C. Scaliger and Minturno. He 
alludes to Mazzoni’s apologia for Dante, but to Torquato Tasso and 
Giraldi Cinthio only as poets and not for their literary theories. 
Among other modern men of letters he has for incidental authorities 
such writers as Justus Lipsius, Guillaume Budé, Tomasso Farnubio, 
Celio Rodiginio, Isacco Pontano, Paulo Manuzio and Tamayo de 
Vargas. 

Salas echoes in different words the plaint of Robortelli, the first 
modern commentator of the Poetics: “Semper insita fuit in omnium 
animis sententia, librum hunc Aristotelis de Arte Poetica obscuris- 
simum esse adeo ut a nullo posset satis intelligi.”* And like every 


5 On p. 228 Salas mentions his Libro singular de los escriptos proprios de los 
doce primeros Cesares “‘que tengo para dar a la estampa.”’ Apparently it was not 
published. 


* In librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica explicationes, Basle, 1555, Dedic. p. 8. 
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other commentator since, he deplores the obscure and doubtful text. 
The Philosopher himself is not infallible either, in Salas’s view, and 
inevitably errs, though from near-virtuous faults like novedad, extra- 
vagancia, and temeridad. 

Certain subjects he treats with greater fulness than Aristotle. 
He declares, for instance, that he will deal with music and theatrical 
apparatus even though Aristotle did not, 


. en tanto que mas exactamente Otro por ventura prosigue este argu- 
mento. ya para exoracié de la tragedia, ya para renovar algo la memoria 
de las costumbres antiguas, que suele ser apacible occupacion (p. 97). 


As one might expect both from his learning and from his inde- 
pendence, he has contributions to make towards the interpretation 
of the text. He produces interesting, if sometimes debatable the- 
ories of his own: as when, for example, he contends that a “single” 
plot is not strictly possible, since a change of fortune from happiness 
to unhappiness for one person must entail the reverse of that process 
for someone else. 

His method is scholarly and he seldom fails to present what is 
essential. If he frequently embarks on the discussion of items of 
solely antiquarian interest, these are rarely irrelevant to his dual 
intention. The work is amply interlarded with learned observations 
on the ancient theatre and general disquisitions on such topics as 
music,’ the dance, and histrionism; but on the other hand the author 
refrains from discussing the metrical requirements of the ancient 
epic because these are of no concern to contemporary poets. On the 
whole, he digresses less than El Pinciano and is less repetitive than 
Cascales. 

It is unfortunate that Salas’s manner of expressing himself should 
have been so tortuous and recondite. It has led to a somewhat 
biassed estimation of his work, the manner being made to reflect 
unduly on the matter.* It is true that he is often difficult to exas- 
peration, despite the fact that few have preached the virtues of 
clarity with greater ardour than he himself. But as he observes, 
clarity is not an easy virtue to acquire. Unwittingly he condemns 
himself with his own final words addressed to the estudioso: 


. advierta desde ahora el Estudioso, que aquel Escripto, de cuia 
leccion no percibe deleite, qualquiera sea su materia, padece defecto 


7In the Parnaso (p. 224) he refers to having commenced a treatise, De la 
musica interlocucion. If published, it does not seem to have survived. 

* Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., II, 247: ‘Congoja y afliccién causa el pasar 
desde el terso y claro estilo de las Tablas poéticas a las tinieblas palpables de la 
Nueva idea de la tragedia. . . .” 
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infalible en el INGENIO; porque el puede artificiosamente hacer delei- 
toso, i apacible el assumpto mas estéril i dificultoso. 


This, quite simply, is the reason in his own case. Salas is just a 
bad writer—apart from the unfortunate influence of certain tastes 
of the day. Probably he thought to mitigate “lo aspero de esta 
Critica Institucion” by an elaborate style. Anyway, he further 
complicated the task of the reader by the pedantic little idiosyncrasy 
of using his own somewhat peculiar orthography, based on Latin 
“para conservar [las palabras] en la verdad suya.” But the con- 
trast between his example and his counsel is too great not to be the 
consequence of incapacity rather than perversity. If his syntax is 
often confused, his thought hardly ever is—a condition not unknown 
among writers of great erudition. When moved to express himself 
forcibly he attains a considerable eloquence, as for instance when 
he speaks ot that 


. . . triste linage de Grammaticos, cuio caudal de misera erudicion se 
reduce a cierto numero de importunas Sentécias, con que fatigan en toda 
occasion, a quien los escucha (p. 78). 


II. SALAS AND THE Poetics 


Although we are here concerned with Salas’s dramatic theories, 
something must be said of his views on poetry in general, since drama 
is just one particular form of it. They are chiefly to be found in the 
Nueva idea; the dissertations in the Parnaso say a little, but not 
much, about various fornis of lyric verse. 

The burning question of the true end of all poetry: delectare or 
prodesse? seems not to have troubled Spanish theorists to the extent 
that it did the Italians—Fracastoro, Robortelli, Varchi, T. Tasso 
and very many more. Most of them were quite content to accept 
the two as entirely compatible. Salas does so unhesitatingly, with- 
out stopping to discuss the matter, much less becoming enmeshed 
in a web of metaphysical niceties. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of imitation is, of course, the cornerstone of 
the Poetics, and so it must be for any preceptist who follows so 


* Cf. El Pinciano: “. . . dar deleite y doctrina juntamente,” op.cit., p. 80; 
Cascales: “‘E] fin de la Poesia es agradar, y aprouechar imitando,” op. cit., p. 32; 
and Cueva: 

E] que en este propésito desea 

alabanza, guardando los precetos 

junte al provecho aquello que recrea. 
(Ejemplar poético, ed. Clasicos castellanos, 1941, Epistola I, ll. 337-339.) Cascales, 
the most versed in Italian theory, goes deepest into the moral implications of 
literary art. 
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much as the broad lines of his reasoning. For Salas too, the essence 
and the pleasure of poetry consist in imitation. We take pleasure 
in the work of art itself, “‘el conoscimiento de el artificio perfecto, 
de la elegancia de los colores, i de otras caussas en su Representacion 
contenidas.”” The more perfect in tragedy the imitation of things 
that would be terrible in reality, the greater the pleasure they give, 
he goes on, quoting St. Augustine. The poet must also paint rather 
larger than life, “‘con aquella eminencia i aumento que los Pinctores 
ponen en los retratos.”’ If he depicts a miser, he must exaggerate 
his avarice beyond the strict bounds of reality. 

Nevertheless, Salas has not the keen aesthetic sense of an Herrera 
or a Cascales. He does not seem really to have appreciated Aris- 
totle’s idea that it is the very difference between the living object 
and the painting that constitutes the charm of portraiture. He 
firmly holds that the aesthetic pleasure is derived solely from imita- 
tion. But unfortunately, like everyone else, he does not know pre- 
cisely what Aristotle meant by the word, even if he thinks he does. 
He fails, moreover, to penetrate any great distance into the hinter- 
land of meaning, and incidentally provides an excellent example of 
the way in which current aesthetics were coloured by the over-literal 
interpretation of Aristotle, alien considerations, and lush contem- 
porary tastes. He warmly praises a piece of ancient sculpture that 
modern aestheticians would categorically reject as “bad” art: 


. aquella statua de metal, que representa 4 Iocasta espirando, a quien 
su artifice al metal del rostro afiadio plata, para que mejor Imitasse lo 
languido i descolorido de la Muerte (p. 14). 


Since the essence of poetry is imitation, the poet is not merely he 
who writes in verse. Writers of prose can also be poets, and he 
makes the usual estimation of Heliodorus’s Ethiopic History as poetic 
in character. 

As for imitation in the restricted sense of using models, Salas 
conventionally considers it proper to imitate the works of Greek 
and Latin authors in Spanish. His theory of composition is con- 
tained in two cardinal precepts: 


Cierto es sin scrupulo de duda que si io deseasse llegar a la eminencia de la 
Pinctura, que para conseguirlo habia de hacer dos cosas: La primera, 
seguir los preceptos de quien en aquella Arte fuesse insigne Maestro; I la 
segunda, procurar imitar luego al que huviesse sido excelente Pinctor. 
De la misma suerte se debe hacer en otra qualquiera arte. Creamos a los 
Maestros, creamos a los Artifices . . . (p. 86). 
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Verisimilitude, it follows from the theory of imitation, is a para- 
mount quality in poetry. It means whatever is poetically necessary 
in the action of the poem. Salas resumes Aristotle, without any of 
the Italians’ elaborations, and goes on to observe that among the 
Ancients tragic subjects had always to be of past events, never of 
contemporary happenings, since remoteness lent them venerableness. 

His definition of tragedy is naturally no more than a transcrip- 
tion of Aristotle—“‘algo mas dilatadamente para su claridad””—with 
a commentary: 


. una Imitacion severa, que imita i representa alguna Accion cabal 
i de cantidad perfecta; cuia locucion sea agradable, i deleitosa, i diversa 
en los lugares diversos. no, enpero, empleandose en la simple narracion 
que alguno haga; sino que introduciendose differentes personas, de modo 
sea imitada la Accion que mueva a Lastima, y a Miedo, para que el 
animo se purgue de los affectos semejantes (p. 11). 


He does not question whether pity and terror can properly be called 
passions for purging—a problem which El Pinciano meets but 
glosses over—or become involved in extensions and distortions of 
the definition. 

He concedes to poetry in general the twin aims of instruction 
and delight, but to tragedy in particular he attributes a moral and 
utilitarian end through its cathartic functior: 


. . . la Tragedia no tiene por fin principal, el Deleitar nuestro animo, 
sino Purgarle, como vimos, de las passiones de Lastima i de Miedo; i si de 
alguna manera Deleita, es con dolor i con lagrimas, como ensefia 8. 
Augustin (p. 210). 


But this is not so simple as it sounds. How can tragedy “‘curar el 
animo de aquellos affectos’” by exciting them? And what of the 
perennial problem raised by Plato’s damnation of poets for exciting 
men’s passions? Salas replies by interpreting Aristotle quite sen- 
sibly, and clearly sympathizing with him rather than Plato: 


Quiere decir pues [Aristételes], Que habituandose el animo a aquellas 
passiones de Miedo, i de Lastima, frequentadas en la Representacion 
Tragica, vendraé forgosamente a ser menos offensivas. I despues quando 
succedan occasiones proprias a los mortales, de experimentar aquellas 
passiones en sus infelices succesos, las sentiré menos sin duda, medicado 
id el sentimiento con el Vso i con el Ezemplo de otras semejantes infeli- 
cidades, o de las que fueron maiores (p. 17). 


To the question: may horrific things be represented on the stage? 
Salas replies that the Ancients were divided over this. It was done 
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by many writers like Seneca in the Medea, but Horace condemned 
the practice in his Ars Poetica. On the other hand, it is condoned 
by Aristotle." In any case, whether such things are shown or not, 
the true cathartic action must be integral to the plot. 

He observes that tragedy has a further function, which is to 
arouse admiration. This difficult word has undergone a change of 
meaning with the passage of time."' For Salas it does not mean 
admiration in the usual modern sense, but in the older one of 
surprise or astonishment, without, however, the admixture of fear. 
For him it means pleasurable surprise, and it is this sense which he 
attributes to Aristotle: “Dice, Que es deleitoso i agradable aquello 
que nos Admira . . . aquello nos Deleita que nos Admira”’ (p. 209). 

He goes on to explain that this sort of admiration is produced by 
what is marvellous: 


. es de esta proposicion argumento infalible, el ver, Que universal- 
mente todos los que refieren algun successo, afiaden siempre i aumentan 
algo a la verdad, para hacer la narracion mas gustosa, porque sin duda, 
interpreto io, procuran de essa suerte hacerla mas Admirable (p. 209). 


In another place he applies admirar to tramoyas, and elsewhere he 
uses admirable with ingenioso and artificio. But tragedy’s main busi- 
ness is cathartic, he tells us, and although it stimulates admiration, 
it does this in less degree than the epic, which may, more convinc- 
ingly than drama, make use of “esquisitas narraciones i estrafiecas 
grandes”; and so for this very reason the epic is more suited to 
delighting us. Thus admiration is specifically not applied to the 
catharsis clause as it was later to be in Cornelian tragedy. 

It is common to attribute a greater importance to the dramatic 
unities in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries than they 
either enjoyed or deserved. They became a rigid dogma and the 
trademark of a literary regime thanks only to French neo-classicism. 
With regard to the time unity, Aristotle, referring to the practice of 
Greek dramatists, mentioned quite incidentally, when comparing it 
with the epic, that tragedy “endeavours to keep as far as possible 
within a single circuit of the sun, or something near that.’"* The 
controversy began, to be sure, with the Italians, and it had made its 
way to Spain. But writers of the time gave the matter far less 


* Cf. Aristotle on the Art of Poetry ed. Bywater, Oxford, 1909, p.33. Aristotle 
does not, of course, recommend it as catharsis. 

See J. E. Gillet, ““A Note on the Tragic Admiratio,”” Modern Language 
Review, 1918, XIII, 233-238. 

% Ed. cit., p. 15. 
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importance than the nineteenth-century rebels against neo-classi- 
cism were to do. Cueva dismisses it in three lines. Lope, in his 
Arte Nuevo at considerably greater length, draws on Robortelli, 
but his attitude is ambiguous; he half mocks at it and half excuses 
himself for not observing it. Barreda," an opponent, effectively 
and briefly demolishes it as an argument. Sanchez de Lima“ and 
Carvallo” apparently never dream of such a thing existing. Even 
among those who uphold the time unity, there is a considerable 
freedom of interpretation. Robortelli favours a twelve-hour day, 
El Pinciano is disposed to allow tragedy an elasticity of five days, 
and Cascales as much as ten. Extremes are ridiculed and El 
Pinciano and Cervantes laugh at plays where the hero leaps 
from infancy to senescence. But obsession with the unities was 
delayed at least until French neo-classicism had established its 
hegemony in Spain, and a transfigured Aristotle, in high red heels, 
nicely arranged in raison and bathed in a silvery flood of lumen 
naturae, politely bowed in the new European drama. 

Salas merely repeats what is said in the Poetics, fixes on the chief 
merit of the time-unity and mildly advocates its observance: 


Pues dexaban [los Antiguos] este precepto tan facil de executar, aunque 
mas dilatado fuesse su argumento, ensefiando tambian a empegarlas por 
lo uitimo de ellas [tragedias y comedias]. occasionandose juntamente a 
quedar assi su Constitucion incomparablemente mas artificiosa. Doc- 
trina que de la misma suerte hoi podra mejorar mucho nuestras Dramaticas 
Representaciones (p. 22). 


In common with Lope de Vega, Juan de la Cueva, Cascales, and 
El Pinciano, Salas never mentions the unity of place, but insists, like 
the Philosopher, on the all-important one of action. He never tires 
of emphasising the importance of the integral nature of the action, 
the need for a unified plot; although he frequently demonstrates his 
taste for an elaborate intrigue. (The deus ex machina is permissible 
only as an external and nonessential device.) He indicates a predi- 
lection for ‘‘fabulas de doblada constitucion,” the type in which two 
distinct love affairs are treated. He gives it his blessing, saying: 


Admirable doctrina es esta para nuestros Comicos, pudiendo quedar de 
aqui tan advertidos, de el modo con que haian de enriquecer los argu- 
mentos de sus Comedias, pues tanto son reprehensibles, las que padecen 
el contrario defecto (p. 238). 


4 El meior principe traiano Augusto, Madrid, 1622. 
“4 Arte poetica, Alcal4 de Henares, 1580. 
18 Cisne de Apolo, Medina del Campo, 1602. 
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He refuses to pontificate on the formal distribution of the parts 
of adrama. Different nations and ages observe different customs, 
he says. Experience has proved five acts to be the most suitable 
arrangement for tragedy: ‘“Nuestra Nacion enpero, que tan aben- 
tajada se halla hoi en la representacion Dramatica de sus Tragi- 
comedias, ha experimentado, ser bien acordada la division en 
ellas de solos tres Actos.’”’ The stage should not be left empty, 
nor—on this he insists—should there be a great multiplicity of 
scenes. Observance of the latter precept “assegura mucho la assis- 
tencia de el Auditorio.” 

The mores—‘‘costumbres” or “exornacion moral’’—of tragedy 
play the same part as colours do in painting. They are subordinate 
to the fabula, which is equivalent to design in that art. Although 
the hero should be of middling virtue, there may be secondary 
characters in the roles of judge, priest, counsellor and so forth who 
are entirely virtuous. Unlike so many other theorists, Salas does 
not mark out as a distinguishing feature of tragedy the high social 
rank of its personages, which was often made the hallmark of the 
genre as compared with comedy.'* 

He expatiates more than the author of the Poetics on the “moral” 
or “thought” of tragedy, but apparently is inclined to regard the 
moral of a tragedy as consisting largely in the sum of its sententious 
utterances. These nicely fit into the Aristotelian scheme: ‘Es la 
sentencia un concepto agudo i elegante, que contiene excelente 
doctrina, para instruir el animo, i mejorarle; en donde con uni- 
versalidad se habla, no con singularidad.” These concepts are 
most suitably uttered by princes, heroes, and wise old men. But 
they should be used very discreetly and not with excessive fre- 
quency, otherwise “pierde la oracion el decoro, i se convierte en una 
afeitada i femenil compostura.”’ 

As parts of tragedy he discusses music and the dance at some 
length. His interest in the former is considerable, though largely 
archaeological. He discourses on such diverse topics as musicians, 
musical notation, and medico-gastronomic aids to a good singing 
voice. A native of a country where dancing is in the blood, perhaps 
more spontaneous and beautiful than anywhere else in the world, 


1% Cf. Lope: . . . Sélo diferencidndola en que trata 
las acciones humildes y plebeyas, 
y la tragedia las reales y altas. 
(Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, ed. Morel-Fatio, BH, 1901, III, 365-4085, ll. 50-60.) 
In Il. 111-112 he adds that tragedy uses la historia for its argument and comedy el 
fingimiento. 
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Don Jusepe’s enthusiastic appreciation supplements his scholarly 
discussion of it and enables him to describe with some success the 
part played by the dance in ancient drama. He sees a direct succes- 
sion from the dances of Antiquity to those currently popular in 
Spain—where this art has always been closely linked to the dramatic. 
Unlike some of his stiffnecked contemporaries he is far from impugn- 
ing the Spanish theatre for the “immorality” of its dancing. He is 
as emotionally susceptible to this form of art as El Pinciano is to 
music. 

He speaks also of staging and acting. With regard to the first, 
he remarks that the marvellous machines of the contemporary 
theatre, which people call by the new word tramoyas, have their 
origin in ancient times. For the second, basing his arguments largely 
on Quintilian and Horace,'’ he emphasises the importance of the 
actor’s function as “arcaduz i conducto, por donde cémunicara el 
Poeta al Auditorio sus passiones i affectos.” To do this effectively, 
the actor’s own emotions must be aroused, so that they become 
rather sentimiento interior than engafiosa apariencia. He cites Quin- 
tilian on declamation, and emphasises the esteem in which the acting 
profession was held during the greatest periods of Antiquity. He 
shows great interest in practical matters of the theatre—like Cara- 
muel whose genius and interests are not dissimilar to those of Salas. 
Salas is as ardent a champion of the theatre as any apologist for the 
national drama of Lope and his successors. It was not from the 
Aristotelian preceptists that opposition to the very idea of the 
theatre came. 

The section in the Poetics that deals with diction, Salas justly 
observes, belongs more properly to grammar. However, style and 
language being essential parts of any literary composition, he has 
something to say about them. Like Cueva in his Ejemplar Poético 
he illustrates briefly the use of sounds, but unlike El Pinciano, 
Cascales, and most Aristotelian theorists he refrains from including 
a long and tedious passage on rhetorical tropes and figures. 

With strong and eloquent arguments, an impressive phalanx of 
authorities and Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Book III, Ch. 2, as his text, 
Salas hammers home the doctrine of clarity, which he is not so 
much unwilling, as unable to apply effectively to his own writing. 
His vehement antipathy to obscurity provokes him to a spirited 
attack on contemporary culteranismo—for which he is taken to task 


17. . si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. (Epistola ad Pisones, ll. 102-103.) 
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by Trillo y Figueroa,* who criticises, amongst other things less 
relevant, his reading of Aristotle here. In Seneca, of course, we 
may expect to find a model of what he admires in tragic style. He 
commends his purity, decorum, and above all his sententiousness. 

His ideas on language are largely conventional. For instance, 
he briefly records his views on the use of out-of-date words. They 
should not be so archaic as to sound extraordinary to the ear—as 
words like maguer, cedo, and finojos—but rightly used, they lend 
majesty and authority to writing, he says. In his Troyanas there 
are thus a limited number: aces, denuestos, artero, assedio, ledos, 
miacillas, mesura. 

Salas is silent on versification in the Nueva idea, the little that he 
has to say on the subject in poetry being confined to the Parnaso. 
The fact that he is silent on this as well as on grammar and rhetoric 
is again significant of his intention and method. Versification is, of 
course, an important feature of dramatic poetry, but one from which 
it is impossible to extract any sort of universal ruling; it remains an 
accidental feature applied diversely by different nations and ages. 
And grammar and rhetoric are too large in themselves to be included 
as part of poetics. They are secondary matters, moreover, and 
Salas consistently restricts himself to the primary and universal or 
to whatever holds an archaeological interest for him, subjects to the 
understanding of which he might make some original contribution. 

Of comedy in the classical sense he has little to say since it is 
largely outside the subject of the Nueva idea and merely mentioned in 
the Poetics. In the Theatro scenico he defines it loosely as “el trato 
universal de los hombres,’”’ and adds a few remarks based on Horace 
on the conventional character types. In the Nueva idea he adds, 
equally vaguely, that it and other poetic forms outside tragedy “‘o no 
cura affectos algunos, o curan otros differentes.”- 


III, Precept anp PRACTICE 


The most interesting feature of Salas’s dramatic theory is his 
attitude to the practice of his own day. He admits as a dramatic 
form tragicomedies, “que hoi florecen mas, en que aquellas dos 
[tragedia y comedia ] ingeniosamente se ven unidas.” Thus, like 
Lope, he sees the Spanish comedia as a fusion of the two genres.’® 


18 Op. cit., fols. 19-22. 
1 Cf. Lope: . . . mezclamos la sentencia tragica 
A la humildad de la baxeza cémica (op. cit., I]. 191-192). 
Cueva does not use the word tragicomedia in the Ejemplar poético. Barreda, 
op. cit., fol. 126, ascribes them even to Euripides and Aeschylus. Cascales, op. 
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The basis of Salas’s sane and tolerant attitude is a rational con- 
ception of Nature, rather than the precept and example of a bygone 
age, as ultimately the mother of all art. It was more than half a 
century since El Brocense had said that he did not hold any man to 
be a good poet who did not imitate the most excellent Ancients. 
Salas would certainly not have disagreed with him in principle, but 
he would probably have qualified the opinion with: ‘““You must, 
however, look into their works to see what makes them perfect, not 
just at them for the purposes of reproduction.” This is no longer 
the late sixteenth century, with its earnest, yet still very uncritical 
endeavours to justify poetry as an improving art.” It is a different 
era, of a new scholasticism, of conscience-searching and the testing 
of accepted basic principles. The success of Lope’s drames on the 
stage could not be denied. If they did not seem to conform very 
closely to what Aristotle and Horace said ought to be represented, 
that was certainly a little puzzling and even a little disturbing. 
No reasonable man could deny that much of what Aristotle pro- 
pounded was now irrelevant, and therefore that times, tastes, 
and practices had undoubtedly changed. On the other hand, his 
authority was too weighty to be lightly thrust aside. So Salas 
decides that his words must be carefully examined to ascertain where 
lies the essential truth that gives them authority. There is, in the 
end, a higher preceptor than Aristotle. There is Nature.** The 
ancient tragedians did not attain such eminence in their profession 
because they did what Aristotle said was right, but because they 
had 


. solo conoscido por feliz Preceptor a la Naturaleca. . . . Fue la 
propria Naturaleca primeramente Maestra de la Arte. . . . I ansi lo que 
ensefia por mejor la experiencia, ha de ser preferido a la auctoridad de el 
Maestro superior. . . . Discipulos somos de Aristotelee, pero no como 


cit., p. 328 ff. and in his letter to Gonzdlez de Septilveda (Cartas philologicas, 
Decada 3, Epist. 10) obstinately denies their right of existence. El] Pinciano, 
op. cit., p. 349, tacitly acknowledges them. 

% Cf. Sanchez de Lima: Poetry is a “virtuosa y santa ocupacion: pues § 
mientras el] Poeta esta componiendo, eleua el sentido en las cosas celestiales, y en 
la contemplacion de su criador . . .” (op. cit., fol. 27). And even Carvallo: 
“. . . la verdadera, sancta y honesta poesia . . . que esta la Iglesia catholica la 
tiene recibida, y en sus diuinos libros resplandece, y la vsa, y la ha vsado . . .” 
(op. cit., fol. 38). 

" This is the theory, developed with the greatest boldness and vigour by 
Francisco de la Barreda (op. cit.), and which, as Menéndez Pidal has pointed out, 
lies darkly behind Lope’s Arte nuevo (“Lope de Vega: El arte nuevo y la nueva 
biografia,” RFE, 1935, XXII, 337-398). 
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aquellos ridiculamente supersticiosos, que hasta lo balbuciente que E]l 
padecia en la lengua, procuraban observar, imitando el mismo defecto 
(pp. 4-8). 


Salas exhibits a greater independence of ancient authority than 
either Cascales or El Pinciano. The last of these shows a consider- 
able spirit of freedom, but often uses the word of a master to clinch 
anargument. Cascales, though he puts forward some striking ideas, 
both of his own and assimilated from the Italians, manifests and 
urges the highest deference to the Ancients and their precepts. For 
Salas a precept is only something that is proven in practice. Not 
Aristotle’s, nor anyone else’s word alone is enough to sanctify it. 

In common with most others of his day, he holds art to be not 
only an imitation of Nature but an improvement on it. Natural 
aptitude, the vena poética, is something distinct from art. Both are 
complementary to perfection, but, as Quintilian warned, the first is 
the more essential. Quevedo is fundamentally a natural poet, and 
therefore a superior one in Salas’s opinion. Art may be a perfecting 
of Nature, but it also requires constant improving itself. The per- 
fecting of art is the fruit of constant practice and repetition. He 
does not go deep into the metaphysics of art, but he takes to himself 
and reinforces the words of the ancient rhetorician Aquila Romanus, 
outlining his own natural and practical theory: 


Cierta cosa es, que casi quantos preceptos se observan, naturalmente se 
hallan executados por los buenos ingenios, i que en la Eloquencia se 
exercitan; pero que mas succede assi acaso i por ventura, que por alguna 
Scientifica advertencia. Por cuia caussa se ha de applicar el Arte y el 
Studio, para que aquellos aciertos, que por dicha i sin consideracion nos 
occurrieron, siempre esten sugetos a nuestra voluntad en el executarse; 
i quantas vezes llegare la occasion, con segura noticia podamos usar de 
ellos (pp. 55-56). 


These words are illustrative of his entire doctrine. There is no 
rule of thumb for great works of art. Great writers produce what 
they have within them. But it is not enough to trust to the uncer- 
tainties of inspiration. Inspiration must be subjected to the will 
and harnessed by art, so that it can be used as required. The 
Ancients provide the necessary discipline, the models and the pre- 
cepts. But the modern writer conceives and gives birth to a work 
of art by his own genius. If he follows the ‘“‘Rules” at least he will 
not give birth toa monster. The precepts of the Ancients were the 
genius of the Ancients, so from them the poet has always something 
to learn. What now appears to be just academic matter was once 
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the living heart of poetry. It is only this living heart—the uni- 
versal—that really matters now; the rest is so much dust. (Of 
course, it is extremely interesting dust, and Don Jusepe, the archae- 
ologist, is all too fascinated by it. He has not learnt to handle it 
always scientifically and keep it in its place; it tends to get deposited 
in little piles all over everything.) 

Ancient or modern, he sees the drama in its true perspective, not 
simply as literature, but as a poetic form which does not reach full 
realization until presented on the stage. Just as even before Aris- 
totle’s day the poet was often constrained to bow to the wishes of 
his exacting plebeian audience and provide them with a happy 
ending, contemporary drama was still very much at the dictates of 
the mosqueteros. The niceties of dramatic aesthetics were not their 
concern, but in the mosqueteros, Salas realized, there was another 
preceptist through whom Nature worked. ‘Bien se experimenta 
hoi en el [el theatro ] su juridiccion licenciosa, aunque alguna vez ro 
sin donaire.” And so it was in ancient times; throughout the ages 
dramatists have had to reckon with their public. The vulgo did not 
permit the mistake of a single syllable; it was always a master which 
dealt severely with those who failed to satisfy it, says Salas. This 
tolerant attitude to the general public is a notable advance on that 
contemptuous one of writers, who, even if they could not afford to 
ignore its demands in practice, professed utter scorn for its tastes 
and capacities. This was lip service to Aristotle and the infallible 
precept, the intellectual snobbery which even Lope indulged in. 
Salas does not by any means deify the crowd, but he recognizes that it 
has now, as in the great days of Antiquity, an essential part to play 
in the making of drama: 


De donde de passo se conozca—he says, speaking of Aristotle’s remarks 
on the public’s demands—quanta disculpa han merecido siempre los 
errores contra la Arte, occasionados de el procurar el gusta de el Auditorio. 
Teniendo de esta advertida observacion valerosa defensa nuestros Poetas 
comicos, si alguna vez no ignorantes erraron, sino prudentes captaron 
la acceptacion de las vulgares orejas (p. 49). 


In this he shows himself closer to the spirit of Lope and Cueva than 
to the hostility of Cascales or the aloofness of El Pinciano. 

Salas, like so many of his compatriots, with such notable excep- 
tions as Cervantes and Cascales, was littie troubled by the problem 
suggested by the doctrine of imitation, the problem which so much 
exercised Italians like Piccolomini: whether the imitation of evil 
could ever be edifying. The nearest he gets to a criticism of imita- 
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tion is a dubious reference to stage representation in the Theatro 
scenico, where he repeats the Platonic notion, rather loosely applied, 
that: “Simulaciones apparétes son todas las acciones humanas, 
mucho distan de la verdad, porque dos vezes vana es i mentirosa su 
representacion” (Th. sc., p. 16). But earlier he has given his true 
opinion of the matter and his answer to the problem. The Theatre 
says: 


Engafio padeceis, o Mortales, si quédo mirais el apparato de mij Scena, 
por aliméto de vanidad i lascivia, los scrupulosamente tristes me repre- 
hendeis cd abominaciones; i los distrafdos i deliciosos me amais como para 
fomento de los vicios. . . . 


For if vices are displayed on the stage, it is because human passions 
with all their defects are truly mirrored there, 


. . . para que mejor podais en sugetos estrafios percebir su fealdad i 
aborrecerla, pues que ninguno bien en si mismo la conoce. . . . No pues 
se armen de opprobrios hoi contra mi las melancolicas hipocresias, porque 
Officina me juzguen de el pecado; su Espejo soi, no su Officina (Th. sc., 
p. 6). 


This attitude does not imply a total and carefree unconcern for 
the dominion of morality in the world of art. Rather the reverse. 
Salas’s opinion was the one most generally taken for granted, with- 
out recourse to hairsplitting arguments over imitation As Tof- 
fanin® has shown, the Counter-Reformation was in part responsible 
for a notion of art entirely divorced from dangerous and disturbing 
moral problems—the world of the much discussed “baroque”’—, as 
far as possible divorced from the commonplace in everyday life. 
It was due to the keen awareness of the moral problems implicit in 
artistic representation. In Spain this was tacitly implied in practice 
rather than openly propounded as theory. But the consciousness 
of the power of art for good and evil was intense and widespread. 
It was not just a kind of prurient Puritanism that expressed itself in 
hostility to the theatre and which produced the official decrees reg- 
ulating theatrical representation. But perhaps it was just because 
this consciousness was so intense that there was ultimately no prob- 
lem in Spain. Doubts were resolved in advance. In theend, objec- 
tions really crumbled down to little more than mere “‘morals’’—the 
question of indecency on the stage—because the Spanish Catholic 
orthodoxy of the period would never allow problems of conscience to 
be presented there. Drama was automatically made “safe,” by 


% La fine dell’ umanesimo, Turin, 1920, especially Chaps. 8 and 16. 
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restricting it to capa y espada or unquestionable theology. Lope 
and Calder6n showed that excellent theatre could be made from 
each, but it is also the main reason why Shakespeare would have 
been impossible in Golden Age Spain. 

Italy’s classical Renaissance was over, France’s neo-classical 
Golden Age had yet to come. Each could reconcile their literature 
and their theories with less difficulty than Spain. Not even the 
thorny problem of the Romanzi was insoluble. But Spain had built 
up @ literature, especially in the drama, which the classical theories 
would not readily and obviously fit. What was to be done? The 
national tradition was too great a thing to be ignored. Criticism 
had, de facto, to recognize it. Thus there were not nearly so many 
Aristotelian preceptists in Spain as in Italy. For such as there 
were, there existed two possible courses in their embarrassing situ- 
ation. Either to attack the new drama openly as utterly out of 
harmony with Aristotelian rule, like Cascales did. Or to expound 
the doctrine of the Poetics in the main academically, as an exposition 
of ancient literary aesthetics, as did El Pinciano and Gonzdlez de 
Salas. Salas is less brilliant and less lucid than El Pinciano, but he 
is more adventurous, for he at least seeks a definite approach to 
contemporary practice through the theory of the Poetics. Whether 
El Pinciano considered that theory in itself final and irrefutable, a 
tacit condemnation of all romantic literary practices, or whether he 
thought it suitable, with a little judicious pruning, to other modes in 
succeeding ages by virtue of its universal qualities, he drew at any 
rate no comparisons. Perhaps he was undecided. It was under- 
standable enough to be so. 

Salas’s veneration for Quevedo and his alleged partnership with 
him alone testify to his intense concern for the things of his own day. 
He is not to be dismissed simply as the long-winded translator and 
commentator of Petronius“ and Pomponius Mela.** Yet there is 
no paradox in Salas—paradoxes in writers are always to be distrusted 
and can usually be explained. The happy Renaissance synthesis of 
love of the Ancient and faith in the Modern might have been the 
foundation of his critical temperament. But although the same two 
elements were there, they were overgrown and stratified, each failing 
to assimilate the other. The reason was his erudition. He was too 
clever and too historically conscious of the Old and the New. The 


*% Even his attitude is much mellowed in the Cartas philologicas and he was 
evc an admirer of Lope. 

“7, Petronit Arbitri E. R. Satiricon . . . , 1629. 
*6 Compendio geographico i historico del orbe antiguo . . ., Madrid, 1644. 
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Nueva idea is in consequence a work that fumbles in its exposition. 
Ideally, Salas should have kept archaeology and critical theory 
strictly apart. But his learning was too strong for him. It over- 
whelmed him as he is inclined to overwhelm us, and the result is a 
somewhat top-heavy piece of scholarship, that compares unfavour- 
ably with the similar works of Cascales and El Pinciano, although 
he is quite often bolder and more original than either. 

The outstanding feature of Salas’s work is his doctrine of liberal 
classicism. It is a doctrine that does not bog down a writer with 
petty rules, but says to him: “‘This has been done thus and thus. It 
is good, but what can you do?” It does not draw strict boundaries 
around him, but points out sure paths and well-established land- 
marks. It never forgets that the precept should be evolved from 
the practice and not the practice from the precept—which yet, once 
tried and tested, is not to be ignored—and thai any law should be 
the application of human wisdom to human experience. It seeks to 
aid the writer, not to restrict him, in expressing what he has within 
him to say. These were tenets held and variously applied by many 
a great writer who also speculated a little on his art, by Lope in 
Spain, Ben Jonson in England, Tasso in Italy, and Racine in France. 

It is unlikely that the writings of preceptists such as El Pinciano, 
Cascales, and Gonzalez de Salas were widely circulated. Such works 
could never make ‘popular’ reading, and they were doubtless 
largely confined to erudite circles. If El Pinciano’s delightfully 
readable book was not much read, Salas’s unhappy style must have 
been. a greater deterrent. On the other hand, they definitely did 
not go unnoticed by the great artists of the day. Cervantes shows 
strong signs of having been acquainted with El Pinciano’s work.” 
Lope, who eulogises preceptists like Salas and Cascales in his Laurel 
de Apolo, undoubtedly knew the tenor of their theories, as he cer- 
tainly knew his Robortelli, and as Cueva knew his Italians. Apart 
from these, there is abundant evidence that the concern with poetics 
was very great in the prolific years of the Golden Age. The number 
of writings on literary theory was greatest during the period of most 
intense general literary activity, the fifty years from 1590 to 1640. 
In every great city and university, in coteries, at certdmenes, the 
forms and functions of literature were endlessly discussed. The 
quantity of polemical writing provoked by the Polifemo and the 


*6 See W. C. Atkinson, “Cervantes, E] Pinciano and the Novelas Ejemplares,” 
HR, 1948, XVI, 189-208, and id., “The Enigma of the Persiles,” BSS, 1947, 
XXIV, 242-253. 
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Soledades alone testifies to the passionate interest that the theory of 
literature aroused. 

Before El Pinciano there is little evidence that the Poetics was 
well known in Spain. Herrera in his Comentario on Garcilaso evi- 
dently knew it, but whether or not at first hand is a question to be 
resolved. By the time Salas wrote his Nueva idea Aristotle’s doc- 
trine was familiar to most serious writers, but its textual difficulties 
did much to hinder its propagation. Nevertheless, it was a great 
advance from the day when Horace supplied the foundation for 
literary theorising, sage as his counsel was. As eighteenth-century 
critics acknowledged, no one did more to elucidate the text of the 
Poetics in Spain than Gonzdlez de Salas. But more than that, it 
was men like he who raised the business of literary aesthetics far 
above the superficialities of a Carvallo and the mere technicalities of 
a Rengifo,”” and who rescued it from the angry snapping jaws of the 
partisans of this school or that. By the objective examination of 
the basic problem of literary expression—what Pater called “the 
finer accommodation of speech to that vision within’’—coupled with 
the humanistic spirit of investigation and enquiry, modern criticism 
was launched on its way. 

Epwarp C. Riney 

University of Dublin 


37 Arte poetica espafiola, Salamanca, 1592. 











GALDOS’ LITERARY CREATIVITY: D. JOSE IDO 
DEL SAGRARIO 


ITERARY scholars have long agreed that of all the elements of 
which the greatness of Benito Pérez Galdés is compounded the 
dominant and most important is his ability to create characters. 
As a creator and revealer of character Galdés has seemed to one 
recent critic no less than the “confesor . . . de todo un pueblo,” 
partially the result no doubt of what an earlier perceptive com- 
mentator termed Galdés’ “compenetracién con las gentes y la 
época.’* Such a strong impression of reality have Galdés’ fictional 
personages made that their models or counterparts in life have been 
assiduously sought—and sometimes found. Ganivet,’ Ruiz de la 
Serna,‘ Sdnchez Pérez,® Palacio Valdés,* Luis and Agustin Millares 
Cubas,’ latterly Sainz de Robles,* and expecially Berkowitz® have 
contributed substantially to the list of such identifications. Galdés 
himself!® has also identified some of his personajes, but to him his 


' José Maria Monner Sans, “Galdés y la generacién de 1898,” Cursos y 
conferencias, Buenos Aires, Oct.-Dic., 1943, p. 62. 

? E. Gutiérrez-Gamero, La Espafia que fué, Madrid, [19287], p. 99. 

+ Angel Ganivet, Cartas finlandesas (2° ed.), Madrid, 1920, p. 213. 

* Enrique Ruiz de la Serna, “Los personajes de Galdés,” Estampa, Madrid, 
Oct. 22, 1929. 

5A. Sdénchez Pérez, “Los tltimos libros de Galdés,” La Espafia moderna, 
Oct., 1889, I, 175-188. 

* According to notes of the late Professor Berkowitz entrusted to the writer, 
D. Armando, in an admiring letter of July 14, 1883 to Galdés, wrote: “En 
Arias Ortiz [in El doctor Centeno] ha querido V. pintarse a si mismo, {no es verdad?” 

7 Luis y Agustin Millares Cubas, “Pérez Galdés: Recuerdos de su infancia 
en Las Palmas,” La Lectura, Madrid, 1919, XX, 341. 

* Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles, ed., Obras completas de Don Benito Pérez 
Galdés, Madrid (M. Aguilar), I (1941), Introduccién, pp. vi, xlix, li, Ixxxi; “Ensayo 
de un censo de los personajes galdosianos comprendidos en los ‘Episodios nacio- 
nales,’”’ III (1941), 1379-1831; and “Ensayo de un censo de los personajes 
galdosianos comprendidos en ‘Novelas, Cuentos y Teatro,’ ” VI (1942), 1775-2168. 
Cf. the review of Sainz by W. H. Shoemaker, HR, 1944, XII, 258-264. 

* H. Chonon Berkowitz, Pérez Galdés. Spanish Liberal Crusader, University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1948, passim, but especially Chapters VI and XV. 
Cf. the review of Berkowitz by W. H. Shoemaker, HR, 1950, XVIII, 78-86. 

1° Benito Pérez Galdés, Prefacio to Misericordia, Paris (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons), [1913], p. 7; , “Memorias,” Obras inéditas, X (Madrid, [1930]), 
56-57, 71-72, 141, 161, 163. 
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creatures were living realities with or without life models, and in 
his late years he repeatedly confused his personajes with friends and 
acquaintances," because, as he confessed to his Memoria, “lo 
imaginario me deleita mds que lo real.” 

Of the some 8,000 different individuals" who figure in the pages 
of Galdés’ works, a substantial number appear in more than one. 
This device of reappearing characters, Galdés wrote in February, 
1913, “es el sistema que he seguido siempre de formar un mundo 
complejo, heterogéneo y variadisimo, para dar idea de la muche- 
dumbre social en un perfodo determinado de la Historia.’’"* Whether 
or not the device really amounted, as claimed, to a system, as it 
had with Balzac,'* Galdés’ literary model in this and other ways, 
remains to be studied, as does also its value for realism or for any 


" Berkowitz, op. cit., pp. 435, 440-441. Padre Coloma admitted that it was 
flattering to an artist that people consider “sus creaciones tan reales que no pueda 
concebirselas sin un modelo vivo.” (Pequefieces (5* ed.), Bilbao, 1891, p. 448, n. 
1); and D* Emilia Pardo Bazdn, a fervent admirer of Galdés, wrote: “Cuando el 
pintor consigue producir la ilusién de la verdad, importa poco al arte que sus figuras 
sean retratos o anénimas cabezas de estudio.” (El Padre Luis Coloma. Biografia 
y estudio critico, Madrid, [1891], p. 29.) Sainz declares that, even when alone, 
Galdés was never lonely because he felt accompanied by hie “criaturas” (op. cit., 
I, Ixxxii). 

2 Galdés, Memorias, p. 63. In other great authors also Galdés was attracted 
especially by their characters, most notably perhaps his much admired Shakes- 
peare (Berkowitz, op. cit., p. 182), and in Dante’s masterpiece “Galdés was 
especially struck by . . . [his]. . . concentration on man to the exclusion of 
everything in nature” (ibid., p. 192). 

8 Sainz, op. cit., I, vi. 

“4 Galdés, Prefacio to Misericordia, ed. cit., p. 8. 

4% E[thel] Preston, Recherches sur la technique de Balzac. Le retour systéma- 
tique des personnages dans la “‘comédie humaine’”’, Paris, 1926. See also Jared 
Wenger, ““Character-Types of Scott, Balzac, Dickens, Zola,”” PMLA, 1947, LXII, 
213-232. Of Balzac’s some 2,000 characters, nearly one fourth, or exactly 460 says 
Miss Preston (pp. 4, 17-18), are reappearing. Against this high figure, less than 
6% of Galdés’ approximately 3,800 (about 1,800 in the Novelas, Cuentos y Teatro; 
about 2,000 in the Episodios nacionales) imaginary characters can be termed 
genuinely reappearing. If appearance in both novels of the La Incégnita-Reali- 
dad pair, in two or more Torquemada volumes, in both elements of the Nazarin- 
Halma and other closely sequential pairs is counted, the figure is raised for the 
Novelas, Cuentos y Teatro to 844%. Such additional cases should more properly 
be considered merely continuing (indeed, repetitious, in the La Incégnita-Realidad 
pair). This is even truer of reappearances in two or more Episodios of the same 
series, where inclusion of all such cases would raise the count to 20%; even this 
falsely inflated figure falls short of Balzac’s. 
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other esthetic view."* But, in any case, it is significant to note 
that Galdés claims his purpose in using the device to be social, 
not individual—following Balzac again as in the latter’s Avant- 
propos to the Comédie humaine" and his own “well-known concep- 
tion of the social-moral end of literature’’'*—and he reveals that 
the method was neither planned nor even consciously employed for 
the growth and development or the expansion of individual per- 
soxajes.'® 


The present study is an examination of the creative genius 
Galdés displayed in his characters and of the power and integrity 
or wholeness of that genius as well as something of its means and 
modes of expression. The method of the examination consists in 
part of the isolation of a personaje, a compilation of the isolated 
textual data to form a ‘case’ record, and an analysis and an evalua- 
tion of the data in the light of other relevant considerations. The 
personaje chosen for this study is the minor fictional character D. 
José Ido del Sagrario, a pathetic and comic schoolmaster, whom 
Galdés introduced into eight of his works. The method thus seeks 


% See, for example, E. P. Dargan and Bernard Weinberg, editors, The Evolu- 
tion of Balzac’s “Comédie Humaine,” University of Chicago Press, [1942], pp. 
Off.; Julidn Marias, “Pérez Galdés,” Diccionario de literatura espafiola, Madrid 
(Revista de Occidente), [1949], pp. 468-470; and a divergent view of realism’s 
tacit claims expressed by Carlos Lynes, Jr., “Reappearing Characters in the 
Comédie humaine: Toward a Revaluation,” RR, 1946, XX XVII, 329-335. 

7In the Oeuvres completes, Paris, Michel Lévy, 1869, the Avant-propos 
occupies Vol. I, pp. 1-16. See especially pp. 13, 16, and Balzac’s statement that 
“La société francaise allait étre l’historien, je ne devais étre que le secrétaire” 
(p. 5). See also Dargan and Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 13ff. 

18 W. H. Shoemaker, Preliminary Study to Benito Pérez Galdés, Crénica de 
la quincena, Princeton University Press, 1948, p. 32. Cf. Luis Antén del Olmet 
y Arturo Garcia Carraffa, Galdés, Madrid, 1912, p. 93. 

18 A significantly large number of Galdés’ major characters appear in only one 
novel and thus are not reappearing characters. Miss Preston concedes that this 
is true also of some of Balzac’s great character creations (op. cit., pp. 221-222). 
But in Galdés’ novelas alone the number of such single-novel characters of un- 
deniably first importance, many of them among his title characters and best 
known and most famous protagonists, is at least 25: Almudena, Jacinta, Dulce- 
nombre Babel, Benina, Luisito and Victor Cadalso, Horacio Diaz, Fortunata, 
Padre Luis de Gamborena, Angel Guerra, Halma, Leré, D. Juan Lépez Garrido, 
Martin Martinez Muriel, Daniel Morton, Padre Paoletti, Pablo Pendguilas, 
Rosario Polentinos y Rey, Paulita Porrefio, Tristana, Pepe Rey, Maxi Rubin, 
Juanito Santa Cruz, D. Inocencio Tinieblas, José Antonio de Urrea. To this 
list a less rigorously exclusive critique of classification would surely admit many 
more personajes. 
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to take advantage of the ‘system’ of reappearing characters, a 
‘system’ consciously and intentioaally employed for another 
purpose. .The fruits yielded and the truths drawn for the study of 
character creation may then be considered rather as indirect results, 
indeed as by-products, of the ‘system.’ Hence these results are 
rather betrayed than explicitly offered by the author and, as such, 
may be accepted not only at full value, without reservation or 
suspicion of hidden ulterior motive or meaning, but as deeply 
significant revelations of the author’s inner realities, together with 
their power and vitality—in short, his genius as a literary creator. 
Upon this Galdés himself was unable or was at least unwilling 
to shed any light, and about it Berkowitz felt constrained to limit 
himself to such external matters as daily habits and routine pro- 
cedures.?° 

Although it was fully recognized that a great many Galdosian 
characters might equally well serve the purpose, indeed should do 
so if the conclusions were to have any general validity, Ido del 
Sagrario was not altogether a random choice for this first experiment. 
In the first place, the personaje should Le one on whom Galdés in 
no novel focused his major attention more than momentarily; Ido 
is always a minor character. Secondly, the personaje should, if 
possible, bridge an extensive period of time—even different kinds of 
writing—and appear at intervals during that time; Ido appears in 
eight books—both Novelas and Episodios—from 1883 to 1912. 
Further, the personaje should desirably be more than shadowy 
and less than fully incarnate; a fiction, not a copy or duplication; 
an imaginary, not a historical or contemporary figure. Ido del 
Sagrario was one of his characters whose reality was so great as to 
be dearly remembered later by Galdés,” but no flesh and blood 
counterpart has ever been suggested. Such a personaje as Ido 
may well be then an embodiment solely of Galdés’ creative imagina- 
tion, and a close examination of all the textual data on him,” 
both as a whole and in every minute detail, may yield a more 
exact and intimate knowledge of the author’s creative integrity and 
genuineness. 

The method has been made possible by the publication in 1941 
and 1942 by Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles of a two-part censo de 


20 Berkowitz, op. cit., ch. VI (“The Creative Process”), pp. 104-118. 

*! Galdés, Memorias, p. 71. 

% See below, Appendix, for a pagination check list of the textual data on Ido, 
with the abbreviations and editions used in this study. 
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los personajes galdosianos* and by the author’s own card index 
file by pages of the personajes in the novelas.“ It has been tested, 
since 1943 and at intervals, by the author and collaborating graduate 
students on a dozen or more minor reappearing fictional characters.** 
This method is not to be confused with sterile positivism, although 
a great debt to the ‘positivistic’ care and patience of my collab- 
orators is both evident and gratefully acknowledged. It is an 
objective method of examining inner values, often tacitly believed 
to be withheld from objective scrutiny. Some might at first 
glance think that Galdés himself, if he could, would hurl the first 
charge of empty folly as he did at his own La Incégnita when he 
announced” and wrote Realidad. Galdés laughed at his own alter 
ego in the person of Manolo Infante, the objective observer and 
narrator of La Incégnita, as he had done some years earlier in 
Tormento with the comical and totally erroneous objective observa- 
tional deductions of Ido del Sagrario concerning the social facts and 
the moral virtues of Amparo and Refugio Sanchez Emperador.” 
But these possible parallels to the method of this study are only 
apparent and superficial. Infante’s observations were incapable of 
discovering inner reality in Augusta Cisneros, Federico Viera, Tomas 
Orozco, La Peri and their spiritual feeling for and relationships 
with one another, and Ido’s observations were equally incapable of 
finding out the truths embodied in the two orphaned sisters. For 


% Cf. above, n. 8. 

™ Appreciative acknowledgment is here made for the preparation of the index 
file to the generous cooperation since 1940 of interested graduate students and for 
financial aid to the Graduate Research Committee of the University of Kansas. 

* Although the impressiveness of the results varies, none contradicts the 
generalizations to which the study of Ido leads. The following characters have 
already been studied by the persons named in parentheses: Bailén, D. José 
(Virginia Williams, Edna H. Cobb); Cabrera, Ramén (William T. Belt); Cafia, 
D. Basilio Andrés de la (Audrey Cline); Cimarra, Federico (Ellen Patterson); 
Garcia Grande, D* Candida, Viuda de (Philomene B. Hood); Miquis, Augusto 
(Shirley B. Akers, Laurence M. Finney); Moreno Rubio, Pepe (John E. Baca, 
Helen A. Bigelow); Pez, Joaquin (Beverly Bettan, Richard M. Mikulski); Pez, 
D. Manuel José Ramén del (La Verla D. Cooley, Marjorie Mossman); San Salomé, 
Pilar, Marquesa de (Nancy Cook, Vincent N. Campopiano, Janet Brunet); 
Sanchez Botin, D. Alejandro (Florence J. Eggert, J. Chalmers Herman, Eduardo 
Betoret); Sdnchez Emperador, Refugio (Irene E. Cebula, Virginia G. Griffing); 
Telleria, Marquesa de (Mary Lewis, Betty Reif); Torquemada, Francisco (Hum- 
berto Trujillo); Villalonga, Jacinto Maria (Flora Flores). 

** See La Incégnita, chs. XLI and XLII. 

7 Tor., pp. 10-13, 299-301. 
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both Infante and Ido remained outside the characters they were 
observing. But this is neither Galdés’ nor the reader’s relationship 
to his characters. If and when Galdés presents a reality of any 
sort inherent explicitly or implicitly in a personaje, the reader is 
led to perceive it, and from the same standpoint as Galdés presents 
it. He puts us inside the personaje or allows us to enter to the 
extent that he himself is inside or enters. In short, the words the 
author writes are not external nor extrinsic to his personaje; they 
themselves constitute the personaje, they are he. The personaje is 
nothing else, unless we follow the wilful egoistic and irresponsible 
subjectivism of Unamunesque re-creation.”’ >i* 

Finally, it may be claimed that an author often leaves signif- 
icant things unsaid, that silence or omission itself has meaning. 
The truth of this is evident in the many instances that come readily 
to mind where the reason and the significance of the silence are 
stated or may be easily inferred. But in some the silence remains 
a mystery like the indecision of a Hamlet until the explanatory 
key of an Ernest Jones is added to the many with which critics have 
tried unsuccessfully to open the arcanum. Whether or not the 
Freudian details of the Jones interpretation®* will hold in saecula 
saeculorum, it has firmly established what was long suspected: that 
Hamlet’s problem was as mysterious to Shakespeare as it was to 
readers and to Hamlet himself. This serves only to confirm the 
contention reiterated in the method of the present study that a 
literary author qua author is his text and is known by his text and 
not otherwise, whatever may have been his ideas, knowledge and 
beliefs expressed elsewhere and whatever his undeclared, or declared 
but unrealized, intentions in the text itself. The rigid fixity of the 
verbal data may, it is true, preclude the purely objective study of 
creativity as process, but these very data form the knowable 
structure itself of literary creations. If we cannot study the 
physiology of creative composition, to suggest a now unpopular 
analogy with natural science, we can at least come to understand 
its anatomy and something of the implications inherent therein. 

The textual data on Ido derive from the four novels El Doctor 
Centeno, Tormento, Lo Prohibido, and Fortunata y Jacinta, written 


37 bis Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, Prélogo in T'res novelas ejemplares y un prélogo, 
ch. V. 

* Ernest Jones, “The Oedipus-Complex as an Explanation of Hamlet’s 
Mystery: A Study in Motive,” The American Journal of Psychology, 1910, XXI, 
72-113. 
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in the years 1883-1887, and from the last four Episodios—Amadeo 
I, La primera repiblica, De Cartago a Sagunto, Cénovas—which 
Galdés wrote in the ycars 1910-1912;** this material was written 
then within two periods amounting to six to eight years but widely 
separated so as to embrace a total period of thirty years. The 
novel time represented by the eight books does not, however, cor- 
respond—neither in amount nor in order—but runs from 1863 in 
El Doctor Centeno to 1884 in Lo Prohibido, the Episodios fitting in 
among or overlapping the novels.*® These factors might well be 
expected to have induced errors of many kinds unless the novelist’s 
human fallibility of memory was checked by the various means 
Galdés is said to have possessed. The data on Ido show that 
Galdés did indeed make mistakes, lapses of memory resulting in 
inconsistencies; they show equally that Galdés did not use, and 
probably therefore did not have, any reference data for Ido such as 
genealogical tables, family trees, city residence charts and maps,” 


* Ido is thus one of a maximum total of forty-two Galdosian personajes 
who appear in both the novela and the Episodio groups. The number includes 
nine cases of doubtful identity, for which the Sainz censos do not provide enough 
information for certainty, and amounts to less than one and a half per cent of the 
author’s imaginary personajes. 

* The order of the eight books revised according to novel time follows: 1. 
D.C., Feb. 10, 1863 to 1864; 2. Tor., 1867 to Feb., 1868; 3. Amad., Jan. 2, 1871 
to Feb. 11-12, 1873; 4. P.R., Feb. 11, 1873 to Sept., 1873; 8. Pro., Sept., 1880 to 
Nov., 1884. Positions 5, 6, and 7 are shared by F. y J., De Cart., and Cdn. 
The time of the action of F. y J. seems to run from 1868 to April, 1876, but Ido 
del Sagrario’s appearances correspond to late 1873 in vol. I, late Oct., 1874 in 
vol. II, April-May, 1875 in vol. III, and Feb.-April, 1876 in vol. IV. De Cart. 
covers a ten-month period from Sept., 1873 to July 17, 1874, and some of Ido’s 
appearances correspond to the days from Dec. 28, 1873 to Jan. 4, 1874, thus 
overlapping F. y J., 1. Cdn. runs from July, 1874 to Dec., 1880, embracing the 
same time as F. y J., II-IV, but without any exact or very close overlapping 
within that period. 

3! Berkowitz declared that Galdés had some reference materials of these kinds, 
including “‘a set of intricate family trees” (op. cit., p. 112), and the present writer 
possesses photostatic copies of material on the “Familia Anstrez,” of items on 
“E] marqués de Sarifidén” and other related characters in the third series of 
Episodios, and a list of data for Espafia trdgica. For these he is indebted to the 
kindness and generosity of the University of Chicago galdosiano, John P. Nether- 
ton, who gives assurance that no more such materials remain available among 
the Galdés papers in the possession of D* Maria, the novelist’s daughter. This 
is all very little, of course; if Berkowitz knew of more, it is not among his notes, 
has never been published, and is not very likely to turn up, although this last 
cannot be completely ruled out. However, the existence and the use before 
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and also probably, as claimed, that he neither reread his novels nor 
discussed them with his friends.” For Galdés could not then have 
lodged Ido and his family in la calle del Amor de Dios, as he did in 
the Episodios,* when for the same years (1873-74) in Fortunata y 
Jacinta he had put them in a different barrio, not even in an adjacent 
distrito, but quite precisely at Mira el Rio 12.“ Similarly, Galdés 
would have credited Ido with the paternity of the five children 
he really had, as revealed by the textual data,** instead of repeatedly 
mentioning his “cuatro hijos.’”** It would seem that Galdés 
regularly overlooked Jaimito, the eldest, who appears only in 
Tormento, where he is earning a living as a compositor in a printing 
house,*” and also that Galdés thought of the family as a social- 


1901 of any appreciable amount of significant material of this kind must be 
seriously doubted in the light of the following declaration of Galdés’ contemporary 
and friend Francisco Navarro Ledesma (Galdés, Memorias, p. 195): “Ahora 
esté muy ocupado Galdés haciendo un padrén o filiacién general de ese ejército 
suyo de personajes novelescos, cien veces mds complicado que el 4rbol genealégico 
de los Rougon-Macquart: y con la ventaja para nuestro gran artista de que éste 
lo hace a posteriori y sin proponerse probar nada, sino por mera curiosidad”’ 
(“Don Benito Pérez Galdés: Apuntes para un estudio,” Nuestro Tiempo, 1901, 
I, 60.). The Atlantic Monthly’s Edward Weeks said in one of his “Editor at 
Home” broadcasts (June 5, 1949) that in a new novelist he insists on a “family 
tree,” so that disconcerting and thoroughly unnecessary “inconsistencies” in 
ages, relationships, etc. may be avoided—slips and errors to which the human 
memory, however good, is so susceptible when a large number of characters is 
involved. 

* Berkowitz, op. cit., pp. 104, 114, 115, 435. José de Cubas stated that, in 
rereading for the printer, Galdés “‘corrige de primera intencién y lima poquisimo”’ 
(“En casa de Galdés,” Blanco y Negro, January 27, 1894). 

33 Amad. pp. 237, 253; De Cart., pp. 152, 154. The number of the house is 
given only once (in the last reference), but by a curious coincidence, possibly by 
a vague but incomplete recollection of the author, it is the same as that of the 
Mira el Rio address: 12 (see below, n. 34 and corresponding text). 

“Fy J., I, 270, 284, 316, 334. Amor de Dios is southeast of the Puerta del 
Sol, near the southern edge of what is now Distrito 5°, and just north of the 
Calle Atocha. Mira el Rio lies to the southwest of the Puerta del Sol, near the 
eastern limits of Distrito 8°, and immediately to the east of the Calle de Toledo. 
Distritos 5° and 8° are separated by parts of Distritos 6° and 7°. There is, of 
course, no inconsistency in Ido’s living elsevyhere at other times, as, for example, 
at Beatas 4 in 1867-1868 (Tor., pp. 13, 299, et alibi.) ; see above, n. 30. 

*F.y J., I, 271, 293, 294, 301-302, 307-308. Perhaps the family had once 
been even larger, to judge from “las fotografias descoloridas de individuos de 
la familia y de nifios muertos” (F. y J., I, 303). 

* D.C., Il, 137; Amad., p. 124. 

* Tor., p. 208; F. y J., I, 271, 307-308. 
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economic group living together, which did not include Jaimito and 
to which he was neither an asset nor a liability.** 

Another error of inconsistency but of a somewhat different kind 
occurs early in Ido’s fictional record In Volume I of El Doctor 
Centeno, Ido’s hair is black ;** nearly 300 pages later, in Volume II, 
and thereafter, it is red.“° Undoubtedly the inconsistency is due 
to forgetfulness on Galdés’ part, and this forgetfulness in turn due 
to inattention to and relative unconcern for color. As a pictorial 
artist, Galdés was a timid and tentative painter; but all his life he 
was @ vigorous and original dibujante." Not only are many of his 
black and white drawings the proud possession of the Museo 
Canario in Las Palmas,“ but general acceptance has been granted 
the claim first advanced by the Caballero Audaz that Galdés 
commonly drew sketches of his personajes, in the margins of his 
manuscript and on separate sheets of paper, before he wrote about 
them.“ If this procedure was followed in the case of Ido, and if 
accordingly the image Galdés both conceived and retained was in 
black and white only, the inattention to and unconcern for color 
are readily understood. But this is not sufficient; nor is it wholly 
satisfactory that Galdés says only once that Ido’s hair was black 
and only three times that it was red.“ The question remains 
why did Galdés see color in Ido’s hair at any time. The answer 
may possibly be found in other characteristics of the man’s hair 
and the figurative image Galdés held of it. Three times his pelos or 
cabellos are tiesos, twice like an escobillén, and the first two times 
espeluznados and erizados, and in the original description like a 
pabilo humeante.** Now, the image of the candle wick is that of 
stiff verticality; if it is otherwise incomplete or unprecise as to 
its condition, the shift from smoking to burning—from black to 


* D.C., II, 137; Tor., p. 208; F. y J., I, 271, 307-308; Amad., p. 124. 

* D.C., I, 58. 

“ D.C., Il, 136, 272; F. y J., I, 260. 

“ Shoemaker, op. cit., pp. 41-42; Berkowitz, op. cit., pp. 56-58 and opposite 
p. 213. 

“ Berkowitz, op. cit., pp. 31-32; also the same author’s “The Youthful 
Writings of Pérez Galdés,” HR, I, 98; and Joaquin Casalduero, Vida y obra de 
Galdés, Buenos Aires, Losada, [1943], p. 11. 

4? E] Caballero Audaz, “La figura de la semana: Galdés,”” Nuevo Mundo, 
XXVII, No. 1356, Jan. 9, 1920; see also Sainz, op. cit., I, Ixviii; and Berkowitz, 
op. cit., p. 112. 

** See above, nn. 39 and 40. 

“ D.C., I, 58; Il, 136; Tor., p. 80; F. y J., I, 260, 271; IV, 245. 
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red—is thoroughly understandable.** Donde humo sale, fuego se 
hace. 

These then are the inconsistencies revealed by the file of data 
on Ido del Sagrario.“7 They do not seem to correspond to any 
evident intentional change adapting Ido to a new or different 
purpose; and they are, of course, very few indeed. Besides, they 
are wholly external and circumstantial in nature and extrinsic to 
the personaje as regards both the image Galdés must have had of 
him and the conception he had both of his physical nature and of 
his character and personality. Over against the contradictions is 
found a mass of data that present a substantial and thoroughly 
consistent picture and conception of the man. 

All of Ido’s professional life, although it goes through several 
changes and has its ups and downs, is related to writing. He begins 
as a teacher—of penmanship—to young boys, in El Doctor Centeno.“* 
And the last words Galdés devotes to Ido—twenty-nine years later 
—bring him back honorably to his first calling. For, early in 
Cénovas he joyously took on the responsibility of tutoring the 
illiterate Casiana and, near the end, her protector Tito proudly 
exclaims, “Ido te ensefié a leer y escribir.’”** Ido’s first appearances 
as a skilled pendolista or caligrafo are attributed to the year 1863.” 
Twenty-one years later in 1884, he becomes the very satisfactory 
amanuensis of the protagonist of Lo Prohibido.“ Between these 


‘6 Tdo’s names and nicknames serve to strengthen the plausibility of this 
interpretation. See below, nn. 202-213 and corresponding text. As the verbal 
tags accumulate and recur, Galdés’ image fills out, and the shift, once made, 
becomes permanent. 

“7 When Ido is afflicted with a twitching of the facial muscles he calls Santa 
Cruz’s attention to the affected “pdrpado izquierdo” (F. y J., I, 262). On another 
occasion some time later he says to Maxi: “;Ve usted como me tiembla el pérpado 
derecho?” (F. y J., IV, 254). The change from left to right may, of course, be 
an inconsistency and, if so, may represent an imperfection in Galdés’ imagery or 
memory or in both. However, it seems unnecessary to adopt this interpretation. 
Either or both of two others seem to derive quite satisfactorily from the data and 
without doing violence either to the personaje or the author. First, each statement 
may be understood, not as a complete description of the external facial signs, but 
only as a partial one; each is true separately and both are true together, one being 
supplementary to the other. Second, even if the twitching was unilateral, the 
shift from one side of the face to the other may well correspond to a shift inherent 
either in the progress or in the merely irregular vicissitudes of the affliction itself. 
Four times attention is called to a twitching pdrpado without designation of right 
or left (F. y J., I, 273, 275, 331, 339). 

* D.C., I, 58-59, 69. 

 Cén., p. 250. See also F. y J., IV, 246-247, 253; Amad., p. 124; Can., p. 37. 

° D.C., I, 59, 69. 

* Pro., Il, 344-345, 349-350. 
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beginnings and endings Ido is for a time a successful author of 
novelas por entregas,” which can be composed, as Galdés satirically 
implies, by anyone with a legible hand. At other less fortunate 
times, he is a piece-work copyist,™ a bookkeeper, a book drum- 
mer,®** a distributor of entregas.** But throughout the eight books, 
he is often referred to, especially at his lowest moments in Fortunata 
y Jacinta, as a novelist,*’ and is repeatedly called maestro, pedagogo, 
caligrafo, and pendolista.®* 

In all prominent features, the physical appearance of Ido del 
Sagrario remains vividly consistent. The extremities of his 
grotesque and wretched ugliness in the novelas are moderated in 
the Episodios. No longer does Galdés refer to his cara de pavo** 
with its carinculas y lébulos o verrugones,® but throughout the 
books his body is incredibly flaco,* his eyes gush readily with tears,™ 
his voice is weak,“ and his Adam’s apple is notable for its dispro- 
portionately great size. 

All the other physical traits ascribed to Ido, although they are 


% Tor., pp. 8-14, 80-81. See also D.C., II, 290-292. And he once wrote a 
drama—in his youth (D.C., II, 140). 

53 D.C., II, 139, 146. 

% Tor., pp. 202-203, 206, 207, 297. 

& Fy J., 1, 260 ff., 307. 

5¢ Amad., p. 124. 

7 Tor., p. 300; F. y J., I, 263, 270, 274, 313, 318, 326, 338 ff., 369, 436; IV, 374. 

58 See above, n. 49; also D.C., II, 140, 257, 273, 288; Tor., pp. 8, 202, 208; 
F.y J., 1, 263, 313, 317-318, 321; IV, 296, 303, 310, 321; Cdn., 36,37. Ido is also 
called profesor (Tor., p. 202; F. y J., I, 263; IV, 246-247, 253, 303, 304-305). 
Even when Ido is out of work or otherwise employed, Galdés seems to have 
considered him, as Ido did himself, a teacher of letras or a literary man. For 
when D. José censures the bad grammar of street signs, Galdés festively calls it 
“critica literaria, tan propia de su oficio” (F. y J., I, 318; italics mine). 

59 Fy J., 1, 267, 268, 275; IV, 245. See also Ido’s own words: “Como como 
los pavos” (F. y J., I, 265). 

© D.C., I, 58; F. y J., I, 260, 267, 331; ITI, 265; IV, 245, 312. 

*! Except Lo Prohibido, of course, in which the very brief Ido material in- 
cludes no physical traits at all. See D.C., I, 58, 70; II, 136, 146, 200, 207; F. y J., 
I, 260; III, 265; IV, 313; Amad., pp. 124, 237, 253; P.R., p. 140; De Cart., pp. 77, 
236, 248, 252, 262; Can., pp. 42, 76-77. In Tormento, Felipe Centeno finds Ido 
“gordo” (p. 7), to his own surprise and in contrast, however slight, with Ido’s 
usual condition. 

@D.C., I, 58, 128; II, 136, 141, 207, 208, 240; Tor., p. 207; F. y J., I, 268; 
De Cart., pp. 236 ff., 249, 289, 290; Cdan., pp. 22, 155. 

63 D.C., I, 69; II, 137, 139, 140, 144, 208, 257; F. y J., I, 265, 333; IV, 254, 
255; P.R., pp. 101, 140. 

4 D.C., I, 70; F. y J., II, 265; IV, 245; De Cart., pp. 252, 265; Cdn., pp. 77, 
138. 
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not all mentioned in every book, fit the above outline harmoniously 
and serve to fill it in with perfect congruity and with greater detail. 
Most prominent and most often repeated details are his long neck,** 
his lack of teeth,** his tendency to tremble, particularly in facial 
muscles, eyelids and fingers,*’ his flatuiuncy,** his general ugliness, ** 
and the wretchedness of his clothing.” These constitute the 
“inequivocas facciones’”™ of a “conspicua personalidad’ who 
Tito says “‘con ninguna otra criatura humana puede confundirse.”’ ™ 

The language Ido uses is amusingly impressive for its frequent 
burden of “formas burocrdticas’’” and other kinds of rhetorical 
elaboration.”* In three different Episodios Tito justifies his own 
affectedly elevated expressions with this (or an equivalent) ex- 
planation: “como dice D. José Ido.”’"* But Ido’s most persistent 
language trait, and one associated with no other Galdosian personaje, 
is the use of the adverbs francamente, naturalmente. ‘Together, or 
on occasion singly, and always as a cautious, even apologetic, 
introduction, these two words he utters over forty times and 
throughout his entire fictional life.”7 Tito once says ‘““Francamente, 
naturalmente, diré con mi amigo Ido,’’’* and another time Galdés 


* D.C., Il, 199, 207; F. y J., I, 266; IV, 245. 

Fy J., I, 265, 322. 

*’ See above, n. 47; also F. y J., IV, 253-256, 303-323; Amad., p. 124; De 
Cart., p. 153; Can., p. 21. 

** Associated with his usual hunger and his meagre diet long reduced to 
judias: D.C., Il, 136; F. y J., I, 264, 270, 330, 338, 432-433, 442. 

*® This is a constant and inevitable inference throughout. However, the 
especial awkwardness of his gangling arms and elbows is once noted (Tor., p. 6) 
and also “lo desengonzado de su cuerpo” (F. y J., III, 265); and he is called 
feo (F. y J., 1, 265), adefesio (F. y J., I, 269), pasmarote (F. y J., I, 284), and 
esperpento (F. y J., TV, 305). 

7” D.C., I, 70; I, 136, 200, 208; F. y J., I, 260 ff., 270, 271, 272. His mate- 
rials as a book drummer are filthy (F. y J., I, 260-261, 270), and his personal 
uncleanliness is comically suggested when he washed “casi toda la cara” (F. y J., 
I, 316). Once he is so “bien trajeado y limpio” that “no [le] conocerfan los 
testigos de sus romdnticas hazafias al principio de esta historia” (F. y J., III, 
265). 

" De Cart., p. 242. 

™ Can., p. 118. 

73 De Cart., p. 249. 

“PF. yJ., I, 311. 

% Cdn., pp. 68-69, 85-86, 124, 155 (“‘expresiones melffiuas’’). 

76 Amad., p. 251; De Cart., p. 279; Can., pp. 85-86. 

7 D.C., Il, 138, 139, 140, 144, 145, 146, 208, 240, 272, 277, 280, 290, 291; 
Tor., pp. 6, 299; F. y J., 1, 264, 265, 274, 313, 334; III, 266; IV, 245, 321; Amad., 
p. 126; P.R., p. 140; De Cart., pp. 236, 249, 250, 279; Can., p. 21. 

™ De Cart., p. 279. 
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writes that Ido “‘hablé en su habitual estilo: ‘Francamente, natural- 
mente’.’’7* 

No less consistent among themselves are the traits of char- 
acter and personality attributed to or exhibited by Ido. One 
may even see in them the inner correspondence to the physical 
features and speech, or in these their external symbol. ‘Inocente 
y bueno,” as Galdés characterizes Ido in Amadeo I,*° may serve 
as a synthesis of traits repeatedly explained or manifested. Not 
only is Ido morally good in the negative sense that he does no 
evil and thinks no evil; he is a genuinely good man in a more positive 
if rather ineffective way: he loves his family and is devoted to his 
wife and children, to the extent of making great sacrifices for their 
welfare ;* he is devoted also to his profession and to his pupils;* 
he is hardworking and patient, as kind and understanding as he is 
grateful for favors and kindnesses received from others;™ he is 
generous to everyone, even the least worthy and in his own deepest 
poverty ;** he is long a silent and unprotesting sufferer of indignities 
from his pupils,** his employer D. Pedro Polo,*®’ his compinche D. 
José Izquierdo,** and the “‘protector” of his daughter Rosita ;** and 
he behaves with unfailing courtesy.* Allied with his goodness of 
heart is the weakness of his childlike innocence. Terms applied to 
him include: timidez, cobarde, natural blando, humilde, and modes- 
tisimo;* he feels ashamed as readily as moved to emotional or 
sentimental display ;* in Amadeo I Tito says his patrona’s husband: 


7 De Cart., p. 236. 

% Amad., p. 124. See also especially D.C., I, 70; II, 140-141, 144; Tor., 202, 
203; F. y J., I, 313-314, 316; Amad., p. 126. 

® D.C., Il, pp. 208, 272-273; Tor., p. 8; F. y J., 1, 263, 272, 338; Amad., p. 
253; De Cart., p. 250; Can., p. 6. 

* D.C., I, passim, especially p. 58; II, 209; Can., passim. 

* D.C., I, 58, 70; Can., pp. 42, 89. 

* D.C., I, 88, 128; II, 144, 272, 276 ff., especially p. 284; Tor., p. 203; F. yJ., 
I, 264-265, 272, 313-314, 376; IV, 321, 322; P.R., p. 7. 

% D.C., Il, 145, 265, 286; F. y J., I, 264-265; De Cart., p. 263. 

% D.C., I, 70. 

*7 D.C., I, 70; II, 137, 139. 

% Fy J., I, 320-334, especially pp. 322, 327, 331, 334; IV, 253. 

8° De Cart., pp. 285-291. 

0 Fy J., 1, 261, 264; P. R., pp. 91, 96; De Cart., passim: e.g., pp. 236-237, 262. 

" D.C., I, 127, 128; Il, 140, 252, 279; F. y J., I, 305, 313-314, 316, 319, 
336-338; De Cart., p. 252. 

* D.C., Il, 140, 207, 250, 252, 289; Tor., p. 202; F. y J., I, 307; Amad., 
pp. 126-127, 253. 
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“no servia para nada;’™ and Felipe Centeno had long ago told 
him: “no tiene usted cardcter, D. José.”™ Not only is Ido’s 
goodness combined with weakness—incidentally a not infrequent 
alliance, as may some day be fully disclosed, in Galdés’ characters— 
it is not quite immaculate. For Ido at times displays small 
vanities,*® little instances of boasting,®® a capacity for small decep- 
tions like taking a duro to bed with him and successfully, though 
not easily, hiding it from his wife,*’ and occasional behavior which 
leads to the charge of chismoso and oficioso.** Finally, Ido is 
possessed of an “‘imaginacién volcdnica,”®* which later unrestrained 
in combination with a too prolonged starvation diet produces his 
famous borracheras de carne, a kind of locura when he eats meat—a 
locura which like Don Quijote’s is a monomania, concerning, in 
Ido’s case, the imagined infidelity of his wife and his violated 
honor.’ But also like Don Quijote he displays on other matters 
such respected sagacity and benevolent wisdom’ that he is often 
called discreto'* and accorded the synthetic epithets of “bendito 
chiflado,”’ “‘filésofo simple,” and the like.’™ 

As in the case of Ido’s physical characteristics, the traits of 
character and personality grouped above run through his whole 
eight-volume fictional life and form a consistent whole, some of 
them even being developed in late books from preparation in 
earlier ones.'* The remarkable fact emerges that, except for a 
few external details, Ido never possesses or displays a trait that 


* Amad., p. 124. In F. y J., IV, 321, Ido is called a “‘tagarote initil.” Of 
José de Relimpio y Sastre, a personaje that possesses several characteristics and 
author judgments in common with Ido, Galdés wrote: “Rematemos este retrato 
con dos brochazos. Era el hombre mejor del mundo. Era un hombre que no 
servia para nada” (La desheredada, Madrid, Perlado, Péez y Cia., 1909, Primera 
Parte, p. 141). 

* D.C., Il, 140. 

* D.C., I, 291; Tor., pp. 7, 80, 300, 301; F. y J., I, 316; Can., p. 37. 

% Fy J., I, 318; Amad., p. 253; Can., pp. 67-68. 

7 F.yJ.,1,pp.314ff. But in any serious matter, “. . . Idoesincapaz . . . 
de engafiar a sabiendas” (F. y J., I, 433). 

* Tor., pp. 13, 92, 199, 206; F. y J., I, 274; P.R., p. 82; De Cart., pp. 112, 
154, 253, 262; Can., p. 34. 

* Tor., p. 9; see also ibid., p. 301; Pro., II, 345; F. y J., I, 274, 317. 

10 D.C., II, 209, 292; Tor., pp. 10-11, 299; F. y J., I, 260, 265-270, 333, 337; 
II, 405; IV, 255, 313; Amad., pp. 155-156, 269; De Cart., p. 251. 

11 Fy J., IV, 245; Amad., p. 124; De Cart., p. 253. 

102 See preceding note; also F. y J., I, 272; Can., p. 34. 

108 Amad., pp. 126, 237, 253, 255; De Cart., p. 246; Cdn., p. 155. 

1% As will be pointed out below; see nn. 164-174 and corresponding text. 
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is not wholly derivable from preceding and accompanying ones, or 
is not consonant with them. Galdés therefore did not merely 
invent a vehicle, he created a life that was born whole in his imagina- 
tion and conception.’ Ido lives in these eight books chiefly by 
unfolding himself to the reader. He changes through some slight 
development, but always with a growth the possibilities of which 
were already inherent, however passive and merely potential. 
Behind the exaggeration and caricature, we sense the highly individ- 
ualized created life, deeply human, easily identifiable, and often 
predictable. 

Jacinto Grau recently wrote: “. . . era el hombre de menos 
veneno que he conocido en el mundo. Era el hombre més des- 
provisto de rencor. De una bondad natural infinita . . . y de tal 
delicadeza . . . [de un acento] débil y suave . . . [y de] mucha 
timidez.’°* But Grau, in spite of the aptness of the words, was 
not describing D. José Ido del Sagrario; he was writing of Ido’s 
creator, who had endowed his creature with something of himself. 
And there is even a reciprocal influence of creature on creator, as 
inevitable as the two are close, observable in the Ido-Galdés 
relationship. In the four Episodios Ido became, to an increasing 
degree, an alter ego of Tito, who, expecially in his capacity as a 
historian, is the author himself under the thinnest of possible 
veils. But specific, verbal corroboration is found in La de Bringas, 
a novel in which neither the figure nor the name of Ido del Sagrario 
appears. In the last chapter Galdés, the omniscient author, 
introduces himself into the novel and, watching the Bringas family 
leave the royal palace, prefaces his regret with the words: ‘‘Franca- 
mente, naturalmente.’’!® 


The literary functions which Galdés calls upon his creature Ido 


1% Orville Prescott recently wrote of “one of the most perceptive of [con- 
temporary ] American novelists” that “because he invents with creative imagina- 
tion and much knowledge of human nature the people who populate his novels 
seem as alive and real as people talking in the next room” (The New York Times, 
Jan. 27, 1950). In the method of his parturition of Ido del Sagrario Galdés was 
clearly an escritor viviparo, however often Unamuno might perhaps have con- 
sidered him ovtparo, a ponedor and empollador de huevos (see Miguel de Unamuno, 
“A lo que salga,” [1904], Ensayos, V (Madrid, 1917), 119-144, especially 124-129; 
also Juan Lépez-Morillas, “‘Unamuno y sus criaturas: ‘Antolin 8. Paparrigé- 
pulos,’ ”’ Cuadernos americanos (julio-agosto de 1948), Nam. 4, XL, 234-249). 

16 Jacinto Grau, ‘‘E] teatro de Galdés,”’ Cursos y conferencias, Buenos Aires, 
1943, Afio XII, Vol. XXIV, Naim. 139-140-141, p. 53. 

107 B. Pérez Galdés, La de Bringas, Madrid, Perlado, Péez y Cia., 1906, p. 296. 
Cf. also “francamente” alone, earlier in the same novel when the author had 
introduced himself (p. 169). 
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del Sagrario to perform are several. Of relatively small but 
occasionally critical significance is his participation in the plot. He 
figures in a slight way in the argument of Tormento, which is in 
part the mental, emotional, and moral anguish of the indecisive 
and weak protagonist Amparo Sanchez Emperador. Ido innocently 
contributes to and becomes a part of her torment when she begins 
to fear he may know scandalous and sinful secrets of her private 
life and may reveal them to her suitor, D. Agustin Caballero, with 
whom Ido seeks and eventually gains employment.'** In Fortunata 
y Jacinta Ido is the agency through which Jacinta first hears of 
and later visits the false Pituso, a youngster whom she subsequently 
seeks to adopt, believing—with Ido, and erroneously—that he is 
her husband’s illegitimate son.’ 

Once in Fortunata y Jacinta Ido becomes temporarily the main 
character. When Jacinta and Dofia Guillermina leave his home, 
Don José finds himself in joyous and secret possession of a duro from 
Jacinta’s bounty. For the next twenty-five pages'!® the reader’s 
attention is held focussed on Ido. The passage deals in detail with 
one of his borracheras de carne and is almost completely without 
connexion with the main characters and events of the novel.” 
Evidently taking sheer delight in his creature’s possibilities Galdés 
was well content to develop them for their own values, to enrich 
his novel even at the expense of possible over-extension. Parallel 
interruptions aplenty in tone and manner might well be found in the 
dramatic interludes characteristic of the Spanish theater from the 
sixteenth century on. And ‘unity’ in novels, of dubious constitu- 
tion at best, was repeatedly ‘broken’ by the great novelistic 
architects of the last century—by Balzac, Dickens, Zola, Pereda, 
Tolstoy and others whom Galdés knew and admired. If a critical 
defense of his deviation or interpolation were necessary, Galdés 
himself might well have appealed simply to the varied and exemplary 
practice of his revered master Cervantes in his own masterpiece.’ 


18 Tor., pp. 92, 199, 202-203, 207, 297. 

10 Fy J., I, 273 ff., 308 ff. 

ne FP, y J., I, 314-339. 

1 Apart from members of his family at each end of the scene, the only re- 
current character is José Izquierdo, the supposed grand uncle of the false Pituso, 
and the matter of this relationship does come up once in the incoherent luncheon 
conversation (p. 326). However, this apparently independent scene may pos- 
sibly be considered part of the preparation for Ido’s réle later—of much more 
profoundly human significance—in connexion with Maxi (see below, nn. 120-123 
and corresponding text), whom the author has not yet presented. 

“2 Cervantian reminiscences, resemblances, parallels and influences will be 
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In the Episodios Ido is frequently on the fringe of Tito’s adven- 
tures, occasionally even taking over from him the réle of historical 
narrator or commentator.’ And here also on one occasion—in De 
Cartago a Sagunto—he becomes briefly the fictional protagonist. 
Since these Episodios are written in the first person, with the author 
disguised as the fantastic lecher and historical reporter Tito, and 
since Galdés desires to recount the Carlist rape of Cuenca under the 
virile Dofia Marfa de las Nieves, the motive for the trip to the 
scene is found in Ido del Sagrario and his private affairs. This, 
incidentally, is a rare circumstance in these late works, for Galdés 
seldom bothered with normal or reasonable human motivation in 
moving Tito around but resorted easily to fantastic flights, irra- 
tional and implausible excuses, and even omnipotent and ubiquitous 
supernatural characters. Indeed, the trip to Cuenca and especially 
the imaginative experiences while there recall, in flashes at least, 
the Galdés of fifteen and more years earlier. The motive is the 
search of a devoted and grief-stricken father for his eldest daughter 
Rosita, who while on a trip to visit relatives has been carried off 
by a Carlist band. The search leads to Calatayud, Guadalajara, 
Huete and finally Cuenca, where D. José finds the girl, rescued from 
a brothel by a canénigo and relatively happy in the latter’s household 
as his niece. During large parts of this account Ido is the main 
character, and throughout he is, as in the classic picaresque novel 
and in spite of Tito’s réle as narrator, the chief line of connexion and 
continuity. And, as in the earlier Episodios, the imaginary char- 
acters and their story parallel the historical tale—in this case stories, 
on private and public levels, of violence and violation. 

Of far greater importance than his participation in the plot is 
the relationship of Ido del Sagrario with other characters, particu- 
larly the protagonists. Along with the title character, the chief 
personaje of the first Volume of El Doctor Centeno is the priest D. 
Pedro Polo, in whose school for boys D. José is employed. Boss 
and hireling are complete opposites, and Ido is D. Pedro’s foil, 


mentioned passim; e.g., see above, nn. 100 and 101 and corresponding text. 
Cf. also Shoemaker, op. cit., pp. 29, 32, and n. 53. In addition, however, when 
Ido contemptuously rejects the conventional behavior demanded by his supposedly 
sullied honor with the words “Duelos . . . duelitos a mi” (7. y J., I, 269), it is 
but one of several uses and paraphrases of D. Quijote’s celebrated “‘;Leoncitos 
ami? .. .” (Part II, Chap. XVII), as is pointed out in the unpublished doctoral 
dissertation of J. Chalmers Herman, ‘Don Quijote’ and the Novels of Pérez Galdés, 
pp. 81, 82, 83, 166, on deposit in the University of Kansas library. 

us P_R., p. 141; Can., pp. 67-70, 75-77. 

4 De Cart., pp. 236-258, 262-267, 279-280, 285-291. 
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his weak, kindly devotion and other characteristics, together with 
his physical traits, serving by contrast to bring out Polo’s cruel 
bestiality and essential lack of vocation, as priest as well as teacher. 
In Volume II it is the new protagonist Alejandro Miquis that is 
enhanced, and this time by mutual sympathy and reciprocal 
commiseration. Living as they do in the same tenement house 
and on the same floor, association is natural and frequent. Ido’s 
pathetic, weak and sickly, albeit generous, poverty and his exag- 
gerated, fantastic and sentimental romanticism help to set off the 
mortal illness, deeply romantic self-ruin, unalloyed charity and 
tragically inevitable fate of his neighbor. 

Throughout El Doctor Centeno and in Tormento Ido figures 
steadily as the friend and companion of Felipe Centeno himself. 
From being the sympathetic and understanding teacher of a 
pathetic dullard, he becomes a friend who first confides his troubles 
and later offers consolation to the bereft youth. Before man and 
boy become fellow employees of D. Agustin Caballero, Ido had 
offered Felipe a home and urged him to take a job with a street 
vendor of petroleum, a “‘colocacién decorosa”’ with the attraction 
that “‘paseas de lo lindo, y hasta es un gusto ir por esas calles 
tocando la corneta para que bajen las criadas.”""* If this is reminis- 
cent of Lazarillo’s first step up the social-economic ladder when he 
becomes town crier, no less does the whole Ido-Centeno relationship 
after Alejandro’s death recall Don Quijote and Sancho. The 
lofty wisdom of Ido’s consolation and advice is countered by Felipe’s 
interest in the amount of pay, Ido’s fantasy and idealism by Felipe’s 
earthy practicality and materialistic realism, Ido’s solution for 
Amparo by Felipe’s friendly frankness : ‘‘Usted cree que las cosas han 
de pasar segtin usted se las imagina. . . . Nosea memo. . . . Todo 
sucede al revés de lo que se piensa.’”’"* In Tormento, as has been 
said above, Ido enters the plot but through his influential effect 
on another character, indeed as the partial cause and substance of 
Amparo’s fears. Besides this, the facts of Amparo’s relations with 
Polo and with Caballero are made to stand out more clearly for 
what they are, but with less unalleviated grimness, by virtue of the 
contrast provided by Ido’s imaginative and wholly unfactual 
interpretations. 

In Fortunata y Jacinta, more deeply significant than his réle in 


us D.C., II, 287. 
"6 Tor., pp. 300-301; see also D.C., II, 287, 291; Tor., pp. 8-14. Ido once 


calls Felipe in relation to Alejandro “digno Panza de aquel bravo don Quijote’ 
(D.C., Il, 272). 
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the plot is Ido’s function vis-d-vis three major characters. His 
first appearance is at the Santa Cruz home where he calls, heeding 
an earlier suggestion of Juanito’s,"7 as a book drummer. The 
long scene includes the first presentation of one of Ido’s borracheras 
de carne, which, although incomplete, is extremely unpleasant and 
repulsive. Jacinta witnesses it with sorrowful reluctance “entre 
espantada y compasiva,’”’"* human sympathy and pity mingled with 
horror. But her husband incites Ido at every stage in the progress 
of his attack, deftly keeping him in the house when the poor man 
seeks to leave in order to enjoy the more what seems to him kill- 
ingly funny."* The mean cruelty of his insensitive egotism con- 
trasts sharply with his wife’s humanity and helps objectively to 
establish traits of character that are to be manifestly his throughout 
the novel. 

The character to whom Ido del Sagrario lends the most deeply 
penetrating illumination is probably Maximiliano Rubin. The 
two men are not unlike, but the resemblance is like a kind of ironic 
esperpento, in which the parts correspond but the whole is a twisted 
inversion. Ido is a sick man and the victim of violent attacks 
which temporarily derange him; he is a man of some culture and 
great imagination, which operate at such times to make him 
believe his wife is an adulteress, a belief which is utterly untrue 
and without any objective basis whatever. Maxi is a congenitally 
weak man; his wife Fortunata has dishonored him with a former 
lover, all of which Maxi knows. To preserve his mental health 
and relative equanimity he seeks salvation elsewhere—in the life 
of the spirit, in reason and logic. He achieves an unsuspected 
brilliance in his thinking, but soon afterward, at the novel’s end, 
enters the insane asylum of Leganés. In his logic-reasoning con- 
dition Maxi hears Ido discourse on world affairs and is impressed 
by his wisdom.”° At their next meeting D. José suffers an attack, 
to which Maxi is sympathetic. He reproves the others for their 
laughter with the ambivalent and profoundly intimate comment: 
“. . . no tiene la cabeza buena. Un trastorno mental es el mayor 
de los males.’ Ido declaims: “De nada le vale a usted ser 


ut Fy J., I, 261. 

us Fy J., I, 264. 

us“ |. en casa de Pez... nos hizo morir de risa” (F. y J., I, 260). 
Laughter is the reaction to Ido’s attacks elsewhere of other characters notable for 
their brutish animality such as Izquierdo (F. y J., I, 334; IV, 255). 

20 Fy J., IV, 245 ff. 

mF. y J., IV, 256. 
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honrado, si la maldad de los demas le obliga a hacer una barbaridad 
. . . la desgracia vuelve sabios a los tontos . . . no somos duefios 
de nuestra vida. Estamos engranados en una maquinaria, y 
andamos conforme nos lleva la rueda de al lado. El hombre 
que hace el disparate de casarse, se engrana, se engrana. . . .’” 
Every word, spoken wildly and untruly but innocently of himself, 
fits Maxi’s situation perfectly and with a profounder irony, richer 
and more vivid, than a mere psychological analysis could have 
conveyed.” Later, pitying D. José who he says is “tocado,” 
Maxi advises him: “. . . serénese y aprenda a ver la vida como 
es... . Es tonterfa creer que las cosas son como nos las imagi- 
namos y no como a ellas les da la gana de ser. Al amor no se le 
dictan leyes. Si la mujer falta, divorcio al canto, y dejar que 
obre la légica. . . .”* Fortunata is astounded at her husband’s 
new “talento’’’* and properly so. For again the relevancy of 
Maxi’s words is not only to Ido del Sagrario; it is to her and, most 
poignantly, to himself—again, a deep pre-stream-of-consciousness 
revelation in ironic dialogue. 

Ido’s most consistent réle throughout the four Episodios is, as 
has been mentioned above, to act as a sounding board, a communica- 
tive confident, a sort of alter ego for Tito. When he once briefly 
holds the center of attention it is as Rosita’s devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing father confronted by a hearty and libidinous padre, as Agape 
vs. Eros and dishonor. 

Besides playing an occasional bit part in the plots and more 
frequently the more important rdéle of foil to other, often major, 
characters, Ido del Sagrario serves his creator as a medium for 
the expression of ideas. As in the case of Don Quijote, Ido’s 
‘ideas’ are to be taken sometimes with literal directness, sometimes 
inversely. For, like Don Quijote, D. José’s locura is a kind of 
monomania, although in naturalistic terms. On matters of con- 
jugal infidelity and honor, romanticism and literary criticism, 
Ido behaves like a madman, acting or talking in a way which is the 
exact opposite of his author’s ideas. Only when he is sunk in a 
borrachera de carne does he rave about the adiltera and his honor.'”* 
“Fuera de eso,” Santa Cruz tells his wife, “es razonable y muy 


2 Fy J., IV, 255. 

123 For a somewhat different emphasis and evaluation, cf. Joacuin Casalduero, 
Vida y obra de Galdés, Buenos Aires (Losada), [1943], p. 82. 

mM Fly J., IV, 313. 

1% Thid. 

6 Fy J., 1, 265 ff.; IV, 255. 
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veraz. .. .”"7 His uncontrollable, eruptive imagination leads him 
to absurd romantic extremities: in praise of Alejandro’s drama,'* 
in his ideal hopes for Amparo,”*® in his conversational flights on 
literature and the theater with Obdulia, who “le recit6 con Ifrica 
declamacién versos que embelesaron al esmirriado sefior,’’*° 
reminiscent of another romantic Obdulia and her escapist friend 
Francisco Ponte in Misericordia.™ Ido is a violent defender and 
composer of novelas por entregas * and specifically rejects at the 
end of El Doctor Centeno the very novelistic material—the life of 
Felipe with D. Pedro Polo—which Galdés himself has just used.™ 

But on matters outside the range of his locura Ido was reasonable, 
learned and even wise. Not only did Santa Cruz and Maxi recog- 
nize it, as mentioned above ; Tito also marvels at his ““descomunal 
pesquis y la justeza de sus puntos de vista, asi en lo privado como 
en lo ptiblico,’’* and Tito’s Carlist companion Segismundo refers 
to “el sesudo Sagrario.”"* Of the several national problems Ido 
touches, education is the one he shares most intimately. He 
laments Spain’s widespread illiteracy, its public manifestations, 
and the bad distribution of wealth and power that leaves letters 
so ill protected.“” Ido is too soft to be Galdés’ ideal modern 
teacher but he does incarnate the essentials of kindness and under- 
standing, eschews the frustrating devices of ridicule and the stick," 
and indeed has remarkable success in tutoring Casiana, whose 
‘instruccién era gradual, lenta y practica.”"* On capital punish- 
ment, Ido voices some opposition ;° on lack of discipline in the army, 


7 F. y J., I, 270; and two days later Jacinta herself marveled at “lo muy 
razonable que estaba” (ibid., p. 272). 

ut D.C., Il, 140, 240, 250, 252, 282-283. 

 Tor., pp. 300-301. 

130 Amad., p. 253. 

11 B. Pérez Galdés, Misericordia, Madrid, Sucesores de Hernando, 1920, ch. 
VIII, pp. 59 ff.; X, 72; XV, 113-115; XVII, 123-127. Ido considers disqualify- 
ing History as a muse for his own romantic reasons (Amad., p. 155). 

12 D.C., Il, 289-292; Tor., pp. 8-14. 

183 D.C., II, 291. 

14. Nn. 120 and 127 and corresponding text. 

1% Can., p. 36. 

196 Cén., p. 119. 

17 D.C., Il, 144, 208-209; F. y J., I, 263 ff., 317 ff. 

188 Cf. Dorothy G. Park and Hilario Sdéenz, “Galdés’s Ideas on Education,” 
Hisp., 1944, XXVII, 139-147; especially pp. 141, 146, 147. 

189 Cén., p. 187; cf. also, ibid., pp. 36-37, 41, 42, 89, 250. 

140 Cén., p. 118. 
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he is worried and critical ;“* on a variety of political and military 
matters and even bullfighting, he comments knowingly.“ He is a 
bitter witness of the class struggle and in his eloquent defense of 
liberty, he is not only against absolutism and Carlism but points 
out the obligations of liberty itself.“* Ido participates bitterly in 
some clerical satire,“ and on one occasion he discourses wisely 
to young Felipe on the prosaic age in which they live, the deceptions 
of the world, the frailties that human flesh is heir to, and the sound- 
ness of the “judge not’’ precept.* 

There is a border zone of Galdosian thought, however, wherein 
both the loco and the cuerdo D. José share the réle of representative. 
In a superficial and consecutive rather than simultaneous way this 
is disclosed in Ido’s reaction to the procuress Celestina Tirado, 
whom he first seemed to consider a ‘dama de alcurnia” and later 
recognized as “esa pdjara deshonesta.”™* The ironical and para- 
doxical truth inherent in this joint cuerdo-loco réle is evident exter- 
nally in the search for Rosita. The knight errant who sets out to 
rescue his daughter leaves her instead amancebada, “pues la facil 
teorfa del mal menor vino muy a pelo para el caso de la deshonra 
de Rosita.”"*7 But Galdés bares the heart of this duality in two 
quite different ways In Tormento Ido has invented a fantastic 
story about the SAnchez Emperador girls, and, even a bit astonished 
at what he regards as his own clairvoyance, insists that “La realidad 
nos persigue. Yo escribo maravillas; la realidad me las plagia.’’'** 
His story makes Refugio dream, she tells her sister, “que te habfa 
salido un novio millonario.”"* And this turns out to be objectively 
true, although at the time neither Ido nor Refugio knows it. Ido 
has also supposed that Felipe’s rich employer was seducing the 
girls with money, although the boy tells him the “‘billetes’’ are “‘de 
teatro.” But it turns out that they were indeed “del Banco de 


1 PR. p. 141. 

148 Can., pp. 67-70, 75-77, 81-82, 118-119, 178. 

143 Tor., p. 11; F. y J., IV, 246; Can., pp. 67-70, 75-77, 81-82. 

144 De Cart., pp. 263-267, 279-291. 

14 D.C., Il, 278-285. 

46 P_R., pp. 96-97, 101. 

47 De Cart., p. 289. 

“48 Tor, p. 13. 

9 Tor., p. 81. The important réle of dreams is currently under investiga- 
tion; it has been partially analyzed in an unpublished essay by Mary Alice 
Hardman, Dreams and Similar Experiences in Selected Works of Benito Pérez 
Galdés, on deposit in the University of Kansas library. 
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Espafia.’"*° Ido claims, although later and in another connection, 
that ‘la realidad me da siempre la raz6n.’"*™' 

This zone, where wild observations contain a kind of prophetic 
intuition, touch truth most deeply in the Maxi-Ido relationship. 
Maxi is struggling against irreparable mental damage; Fortunata’s 
love, a highly dubious prospect for him at best, might have saved 
him. Ido yields to brief but overwhelming attacks that for their 
duration completely derange him. While suffering one of these 
attacks, he addresses Maxi as reported above.’ His words are 
intended to refer to his own situation, but since this is fantastic 
and wholly unreal outside his upset mind, they have no seriously or 
permanently literal relevance to himself; they are the words of his 
locura. At the same time they possess an incredible cordura 
for Maxi, for they are all too exactly appropriate to his condition. 
Ido knows nothing of this condition, yet Galdés’ genius makes him 
say, embracing Maxi in his first persor plural, “los que tenemos 
la desgracia de ser esposos de una adiiltera....”'™* It is as if 
he were saying: out of the mouths of fools cometh forth wisdom, as 
indeed would also be suggested by the Cervantian title of the chapter 
“La, raz6n de la sinraz6n.’’!* 


A detailed exposition of the techniques employed by Galdés in 
the presentation of Ido del Sagrario will be foregone in this study. 
Suffice it to say, for the present at least, that he brings into play 
much of his large repertory. Description of both physical character- 
istics and traits of personality and character together with exposi- 
tion by the omniscient author are perhaps rivalled most by dialogue, 
including both what Ido himself says and what others say about 
and to him, and monologue both direct and indirect.** Some of 
the technical means of which Galdés makes use are, however, 
of great interest. Notable is the device of repetition of a few 
characteristics to recall the whole man, such as “aquel de los pelos 


6° Tor., pp. 11-12, 85-86, 92. 

1 Tor., p. 301. 

2 N. 122 and corresponding text. 

3 Fy J., IV, 255. 

ui PF. y J., IV, 238. Cf. the old refrdn: “Los nifios y los locos dicen las 
verdades.”” Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales (2d ed.), 
Madrid, Real Academia Espafiola, 1924, p. 277a; Francisco Rodriguez Marin, 
Méds de 21.000 refranes . . . , Madrid, 1926, p. 278b; Juan Sufié Benages, Refra- 
nero cldsico, ed. Joaquin Gil, Buenos Aires, “El Ateneo’’, 1941, no. 1395. 

165 D.C., Il, 144, 145, 146. Cf. Tor., p. 202 for examples of indirect or third- 
person speech. 
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tiesos,’”!** and as when Maxi is impressed by the unknown who 
“tenfa la cara granulosa y el pescuezo como el de un pavo, con una 
nuez muy grande, el pelo como escobillén,’"*’ whom the reader 
identifies as Ido del Sagrario long before Galdés names him. Even 
when Ido is disguised as the priest Padre Carapucheta a pair of 
descriptive terms leads to recognition and then to his name.'** 
Narrative is not plentiful, and the almost complete absence of 
attention to Ido’s past is remarkable. The only things that are 
divulged—and these indirectly—are that he had taught for six 
years in the Colegio Masarnau'® and that he had met his wife 
Nicanora at the home of the Ministro de Fomento where she 
worked as a hairdresser and he “daba leccién a los nifios.’’!* 
Galdés does not enter the mind of Ido to reproduce its thought 
or to analyse its process or content. Ido is always presented from 
the outside. This does not mean that Ido’s psychological life is 
neglected. Quite the contrary. But Galdés exteriorizes the mental 
and emotional experiences of his personaje by the realistic procedure 
of speech or other behavior. Also in evidence is naturalistic 
causality, earliest in figurative, later in clinical diagnostic terms. 
In El Doctor Centeno Ido is likened to a “fanal . . . accidental- 
mente apagado por falta de aceite.’”**' Three years later in For- 
tunata y Jacinta one of his attacks is analyzed and after his “segundo 
periodo, que era el comatico,”’ his wife explains: “Dice el médico 
que tiene el cerebro como pasmado, porque durante mucho tiempo 
estuvo escribiendo cosas de malas mujeres, sin comer nada mds 
que las condenadas judias. .. .’”"* This condition, she goes on 
to say, has been continuing for two years, during which time Ido 
also had typhus. A few years later four friends attend one of the 
corridas de toros forming part of the celebration of the desposorios 
reales of Alfonso XII, and the ecstatic reaction of all four to the 
extraordinarily spectacular preliminary procession is briefly de- 
scribed. The description is in purely objective physical terms only 
in the case of Ido del Sagrario, who “‘abria un palmo de boca.’’!* 
If Galdés offers no explicit causality for many of Ido’s character- 
istics, he does frequently present traits which are readily recognized 


us Fy J., I, 271. 

ut Fy J., IV, 245. 

68 De Cart., p. 236; see also Pro., Il, 344. 

#6 D.C., II, 208. 

1 Tor., p. 208. 

1 D.C., I, 144. 

i Fy J., I, 337-338; see also pp. 270, 274, 339, 369, 433; IV, 303. 
168 Cén., p. 177. 
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as continuations, often as outgrowths and developments, as pre- 
viously intimated,’ of earlier preparations. In his worst condi- 
tion of starved weakness in El Doctor Centeno, Ido’s frail figure 
seems so bodiless as to resemble an “Anima del otro mundo.’ 
Toward the end the spirits of Solomon, Confucius, “santos y 
filésofos’’*** speak through him, and twenty-seven years later he 
is likened to “la celda de una cfrcel, en que hubiera estado 
preso un filésofo. Este se habia fugado dejando en las paredes 
efluvios de su espfritu.’”'*7 Ido and his wife, who were “muy 
chismosos” in Tormento, Galdés says in La primera repiblica 
“habfan fisgoneado la visita” of one of Tito’s callers.’** Santa 
Cruz calls D. José “‘inofensivo” and Tito recalls that he had enter- 
tained him “sin hacerme ningtin dafio,” as Galdés a quarter of a 
century later has him say.'*® Ido’s fine job as Bueno de Guzmdn’s 
amanuensis corresponds to desire for such work twenty years 
earlier in his life,”° and his ‘“fecundisimo cacumen”’ and “desbocada 
fantasia” in 1884 (Lo Prohibido) to his “imaginacién volcdnica” 
of 1867 (Tormento), just as his rapture at Obdulia’s verses in 
Amadeo I continues his appreciation of Alejandro’s drama in 
El Doctor Centeno.'" Perhaps most subtle of all is the preparation 
for Ido’s borracheras or very special kind of locura. Besides the 
physical causes recorded above, there is much earlier a foreshadow- 
ing of Ido’s preoccupation with the theme of honor, when he 
repeats the phrase of Tirso de Molina’s Don Juan Tenorio which 
his wife Nicanora says to him in the despair of their poverty, 
“Si tan largo me lo fias.”"” Later, with thoughts of turning 
novelist, he is confident that “Tipos no han de faltarme: para el 
de la mujer virtuosa, tengo a Nicanora.”! Galdés twenty-four 
years later, although the attacks are still a relative novelty in Ido’s 
life, immerses him in a “depresién cerebral’’ and has Tito consult 
him as one “muy practico en tales achaques.””!”* 


164 See above, n. 104 and corresponding text. 

16 D.C., II, 200. 

166 F.C., II, 281. 

187 Amad., pp. 124-125. 

188 Tor., p. 92; P.R., p. 82. 

169 Fy J., I, 270; De Cart., p. 182. 

179 Pro., II, 344 ff.; D.C., Il, 135 fff. 

im Pro,, II, 345; Tor., p. 9; Amad., p. 253; D.C., II, 289. 

1 D.C., I, 209; ef. Tirso, El burlador de Sevilla, |. 1979 (Jornada III); also, 
for variations, ll. 945 (I), 1450 (II), 2270 (III), 2382 (III), 2398 (III), 2739 (III). 

178 D.C., II, 292. 

14 Amad., pp. 156, 269. 
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From all the foregoing it has become evident, without special 
indication, that D. José Ido del Sagrario is much of the time and in 
many respects a comic character. Separately and in combination 
many of his physical features, much of his speech and other behavior, 
some traits of his character and personality and some of his réles in 
the several books are amusing, often grotesque and ludicrous, and 
appear to the reader as embodiments of Galdés’ humor. Perhaps 
nothing is so evanescent and so likely to disappear under analytical 
scrutiny as humor, and no general examination of its nature will 
here be attempted. The “delicioso absurdo’’”® of Ido’s saying 
mass in the guise of Padre Carapucheta may well exemplify the 
humor of incongruity, and the mockery by his pupils in drawings 
and phrases may produce in the reader the smile of recognition and 
superiority, aided by the ignorance of the perpetrators evident in 
their misspellings, the risible reaction to which attaches inevitably, 
by association, to the subject itself, D. José.’ 

Two general means employed frequently and significantly by 
Galdés for comic effect should, however, be noted. To produce 
the desired degree of distortion from the objectively verifiable 
image, to produce the caricature of Ido, Galdés has made wide 
use of comic figures of speech, sometimes elaborate ones. Ido’s 
voice is so weak and timid that “para articular una sflaba parecia 
pedir prestado el aliento al que estaba mds préximo” ;!”” again it 
issued “cual si las palabras medrosas del aire en que vibraban, 
quisieran retroceder para volverse a la boca;'”* still later it ‘“‘parecia 
el aleteo de una mosca.’”* His alma “parecia que . . . estaba 
acechando una ocasién para echdrsele fuera y correr en busca de 
mejor acomodo.’”*° His pdrpado and misculo “parecian . . . 
declarados en huelga.’’*° >i* His clothing hung so low on his thin 
body that it ‘“‘parecia escurrirse.’"*' It was all “ropa prehistérica,”’ 
his “botas muertas de risa,” and his ancient opera hat “el primo- 
génito de los claques.’”' At an early stage of a borrachera his 
body exhibited “estremecimientos muy bruscos, como. si le estu- 


1% De Cart., p. 242. 

6 D.C., I, 70; cf. also “heroico remedio” (D.C., II, 265). 
17 D.C., I, 69. 

178 D.C., Il, 137. 

179 D.C., I, 257. 

1 D.C., I, 71. 

ibis Fy J., I, 265. 

11 D.C., I, 70. 

1s F. y J., 1, 260, 270, 376. 
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vieran haciendo cosquillas.”'* He speaks with an “entonacién 
trdgica de actor de la legua,” gestures “como suelen hacer los 
bajos de 6pera,’’ and strides about “con desplantes de cémico de la 
legua.’”"* To hide the duro from Nicanora he sleeps painfully 
but successfully “hecho un ovillo’”’ or “hecho todo una ese,” “‘pegdn- 
dose ...f[a la pared] ...como con engrudo.’** After an 
attack, Ido “‘dormfa la mona de carne.’’'** And the conventional 
moral figure of carne is amusingly reversed to its literal sense so 
neatly applicable to Ido’s condition: “Bien dicen . . . que la 
carne es uno de los enemigos del alma.’’'*? These and other 
figures of speech'** are found chiefly in El Doctor Centeno and 
Fortunata y Jacinta, probably because these are the two works in 
which Ido is viewed objectively in detail and in sustained passages 
by the author. However, one of the most elaborate figures appears 
when Galdés brings Ido back after a quarter of a century to his 
readers’ acquaintanceship—in Amadeo J, where Ido’s brain is 
likened to a now substantially empty cell.'* 

The figures recorded above are, with one exception, and no 
doubt as might be expected, presented directly by the omniscient 
author himself. They are highly imaginative, in some instances 
fantastically so. In each case the associated image, and the mind 
that conceives it, are not attributed by Galdés to another of his 
personajes; they are undisguisedly his own contribution, his own 
commentary on the objectively observed phenomena, and corres- 
pond to a “persistent characteristic of . . . [his]... vision and 
style.’’!*° 

To these figures which tend to exaggerate Ido’s traits ad 
absurdum is frequently added a second rhetorical device of notable 
importance. This device is a kind of elaborated hyperbole, used 
also by the omniscient author himself and clearly for the purpose 
of heightening the qualities of the caricature. It also appears 
most extensively in El Doctor Centenc and Fortunata y Jacinta, 
and nowhere with more powerfully lasting influence in setting for 
reader and author himself the tone of the whole treatment of 


13 Fy J., I, 265. 

14 Fy J., I, 266, 267, 335. 

16 Fy J., I, 315, 316. 

6 Py J., I, 338. 

7 Fy J., I, 339. 

488 See especially D.C., I, 128; II, 207, 272; F. y J., I, 264, 216, 317. 
189 See above, n. 167 and corresponding text. 

19 Shoemaker, op. cit., pp. 43-58. 
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Ido del Sagrario than in the primordial introduction of the personaje. 
After a dozen descriptive lines including three similes, Galdés 
writes: “Era el martir obscuro y sin fama de la instruccién, el padre 
de las generaciones, el fundamento de infinitas glorias, la piedra 
angular de tantas fortunas y de preclaros hechos. Polfticos que 
habéis firmado sabias leyes; ministros que con un meneo de 
raébrica levdis diariamente la felicidad al coraz6n de vuestros 
amigos; negociantes que autorizdis un crédito; notarios que dais 
fe; poetas que conmovéis la muchedumbre; jurisconsultos que 
luchéis por el derecho; médicos que curdis, y periodistas que 
escribis y amantes que fatigdis el correo, acordaos de don José 
Ido, que al poner una pluma en vuestra mano torpe y al adminis- 
traros el bautismo de tinta, inicidndoos en la religién de la 
escritura, os dié diploma y titulo de cristianos civilizados.’”™ In 
two sentences Galdés has magnified the modest teacher of penman- 
ship almost beyond recognition. In a rhetorical crescendo of 
four steps that make Ido the sine qua non of greatness, followed by 
nine invocations of great men and two metaphors, Galdés has so 
inflated the already comical human image as to make a mockery 
of the subject. And the next paragraph deals with the Iturzaeta 
style of handwriting, which Ido teaches, at even greater length 
in the same burlesque fashion of cumulative exaggeration.’” But 
both passages are just introductory salvos of a kind often repeated 
throughout the Ido treatment although usually less prolonged.'!™ 
In one the steps are eleven in number and culminate in “‘padre de 
las generaciones.’”"* In another they are six and end with the 
figure “las fuentes de ternura que tenfa por ojos.’”®* But by the 
end of El Doctor Centeno Ido himself is speaking his creator’s style. 
His maledictory epithets for the thieving Cirila are no fewer than 
seven.'** For Felipe he builds up the job with the petroleum vender 
in five attributes and ends with “Parecerdés el dngel del Juicio 
Final.’’”*? In a more prosaic way Ido will use, in order to transport 
Dofia Guillermina’s seventy bricks to her obra-asilo, one, two, three, 


im D.C., I, 58-59. 

12 D.C., I, 59-60. Galdés’ images suggested by the letters will doubtless 
recall several similar treatments but probably none more fundamental than that 
of words done many years earlier, in 1868, in “La conjuracién de las palabras”’ 
(in Torquemada en la hoguera, Madrid, 1898, pp. 197-208). 

8 D.C., I, 128; F. y J., 1, 320. 

 D.C., I, 70. 

1% D.C., II, 141. 

#6 D.C., II, 280. 

97 D.C., II, 287. 
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four, or, if necessary, “tantos viajes como ladrillos.’”"** And even 
in Cdnovas, as if to show that this vein of his for Ido is not ex- 
hausted, Galdés has him pile up the epithets for Carlism: “esa 
escoria del retroceso, esa inmundicia del absolutismo, esa papa- 
rrucha indecente de la legitimidad.’’!** 

The humorous and other technical devices, it will now be clear, 
join with the various réles Ido is given and with the consistency of 
his human traits and activity to lead the critic back to the beginning 
—that is, to Galdés’ beginning of Ido—to the genuine wholeness of 
image and conception of this personaje and the essentiai integrity 
of creation it incarnates. Thus also we are led back to the name 
Galdés gives this personaje and a consideration of its be. ing and 
significance. It is a commonplace in Galdosian criticism that 
names and nicknames often carry a burden of symbolical, frequently 
ironical, meaning. We shall recall here only one novel, probably 
the most read and best known of all, Dofia Perfecta, wherein the 
title character is far less than perfect, her clerical adviser Don 
Inocencio is quite other than innocent, Maria Remedios finds a 
remedy in a susto which becomes murder, Caballuco is a modern 
degenerated Centaur, and Tfo Licurgo a man who uses the law 
for his own profitable ends. Also belonging to Galdosian criticism, 
although perhaps not yet a commonplace, is the idea that to 
Galdés a name was apparently an inseparable possession or attrib- 
ute of a personaje, not a mere tag for identification purposes and 
not to be altered or exchanged. Although there are a few instances 
of confusion, such as when Galdés carelessly in the Episodios 
calls one of the Miquis youths both by his own name Augusto 
and that of his brother Alejandro,” in no case, it is believed, did 
Galdés ever intentionally change the name of a character, much 
less follow Balzac’s procedure of altering the labels of a whole host 
of personajes." 

The first two names together with the respectful title of address 
appear in the first sentence Galdés devotes to “don José Ido,” and 
at the end of the second paragraph the rest of his full name, “del 
Sagrario,” is given.2* To these are soon added the nicknames 
“Calamidad,” “Dido,” and especially “Cerato Simple,” which 


8 Fy J., I, 313. 

1%” Cdn., p. 70. 

2° Cf. Sainz, ““Censo,” op. cit., ITI, 1652-1653. 

21 Cf. Preston, op. cit., pp. xi-xvi; Wenger, op. cit., p. 216; Lynes, op. cit., 
p. 332. 

22 D.C., I, 58-60. 
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sticks to him longest and is used not only by Polo and his pupils 
but by the author.** Nor should one overlook the epithetic or 
attributive value of verbal expressions referring to him, such as the 
“filésofo simple’ who entered the house cabiztivo y pensibajo.™ 
The humor of verbal corruption of these last two adjectives and of 
the children’s Dido necessarily contaminates the personaje to whom 
they refer. The patriarch and saint for whom Ido is named is 
commonly regarded as manso, a characteristic which equally well 
fits D. José, and popularly and quite irreverently as cornudo, an 
attribute which cannot be attached to Ido but which he believes 
to be his during the locura of his borracheras when he is obsessed 
with the problem of his honor. Indeed, on one occasion when he 
is not wholly normal, he insists: ‘Pues soy Josef . . . el Idumeo 

. » °° thus identifying himself with the husband of the Virgin 
Mary. And, during an attack, Tito finds him spending “largas 
horas sumergido en hondas meditaciones sobre el misterio de la 
Inmaculada Concepcién.’”*** The surname Ido has the equally 
common figurative meanings of “loco, alelado, profundamente 
distraido,’’*’ all of which clearly apply at times to the personaje 
so named, whom indeed Sainz once calls ‘“‘el pobre ido Ido del 
Sagrario.’*°** The sagrario is the “parte interior del templo, 
en que se reservan o guardan las cosas sagradas, como las 
reliquias.”°* It is not difficult to perceive that Ido is thought of 
as having issued from a holy place or even as abandoned by his 
maker, or viewed at different times in both ways. That something 
of this kind was clearly a part of Galdos’ conception is verbally 
evident years later when he has Tito shout at D. José in a moment 
of anger: “Sefior don Ido del seguro, sefior don Ido de la cabeza, 

. sefior don Dejado de la mano de Dios.’ Finally, both 
terms of the nickname Cerato Simple further expand the image 
and conception implicit in the names. Literally the two words 
mean a composition of “aceite y cera’”*"' and nothing more; figur- 
atively they call attention to his spotty wax-like appearance and 


3 D.C., I, 70, 128 (“una sensitiva’’); II, 138, 240; Tor., pp. 202, 203. 

24 De Cart., p. 246; Can., p. 81. 

6 Fy J., IV, 321. 

26 Amad., p. 269. 

*°7 Real Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1925. 
8 Sainz, “Censo,” op. cit., III, 1691b: Pagasauntirdua. 

209 See above, n. 207. 

2° Cdn., p. 22. 

*! See above, n. 207. 
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suggest, along with the verticality of his hair, the eternal erect 
vigilance of a candle in front of the sagrario in the latter’s sense 
of depository of “Cristo sacramentado.’*” Simple possesses the 
additional value allusive to Ido’s character as “manso, apacible 
e incauto’’*“ and also suggests a sort of candid, even stupid or 
foolish, innocence. 

But D. José Ido del Sagrario was not only comical; he was also 
pathetic. Often, as has been seen, he is presented ludicrously; 
sometimes, Galdés expressed unalloyed sympathy, as when he says 
of Ido’s unremittingly hard work to earn sustenance for his family, 
“tarea cruel, 4spera y abrumadora que al pobre hombre le consumfa 
y le resecaba hasta dejarle en los puros huesos.’””"* More frequently 
the two aspects are presented together—simultaneously or in 
close succession, as if the author were oscillating between the 
extremes of two powerfully attractive poles. 

Valle Inclin is reported to have expressed once to Paulino 
Masip the view that “el espafiol esté siempre un poco por encima 
de sus personajes. Es un demiurgo que mira a sus hijos, en el 
caso mds benigno, con benevolencia de ser superior. Cuando 
siente ternura por ellos procura no demostrarlo o da a sus expre- 
siones un toque burlén. . . . Cervantes, en el fondo, admira a 
don Quijote y siente por él una gran ternura, pero tiene el pudor 
de sus sentimientos y no los deja traslucir. La crueldad, la indife- 
rencia ante el dolor es una cualidad muy espafiola. .. .”"* For 
Galdés, and, in particular, for his treatment of Ido del Sagrario, 
this comment would require considerable modification. It is 
true that ternura and toque burlén often join and neutralize each 
other, as can be sensed in the early passages, so full of comic figures 
and elaborate hyperboles; these overlie and quiet the genuine 
compassion for the “‘ma4rtir obscuro y sin fama de la instruccién.””™"* 
But Gald6és very exaggerations may be viewed at least in part 
as a cloak for his sympathy. He does not maintain a consistent 
position and attitude of serene aloofness, he does not fail to let 
his tender compassion “traslucir,” and while Spanish indifference 


to pain and grief are well reported, so also is the unconcealed 
revés de la medalla. 


#12 See above, n. 207; also n. 46 and corresponding text. 

13 See above, n. 207. 

14 D.C., II, 146. 

%16 Cf. Francisco Madrid, La vida altiva de Valle-Inclan, Buenos Aires, [1943], 
p. 107. 

16 D.C., I, 58. 
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Ido’s head, bent over on his chest, looked to Felipe “cual si 
estuviera colgada de un gancho;’”” the picture made him laugh 
but at the same time he was emotionally moved. Amparo had a 
“eoncepto inmejorable” of Ido, but he inspired her with ‘‘repugnan- 
cia y temor.” Her mixed reaction is further recognized in the 
explanation that “no le podia ver, reconociendo que era inocen- 
tisimo.’”™* In viewing the wretched condition of Ido’s shoes, Galdés 
swings away to the comic description of “‘botas muertas de risa.’’?"® 
The pathetic and comic aspects of Ido are seen simultaneously 
by the cruelly playful Juanito Santa Cruz and the laughing servants 
on the one hand and by his “compasiva” wife Jacinta on the 
other.”° José Izquierdo and el Tartera laugh at Ido’s locura and 
Nicanora looks at him with pity.“ While the neighbors “que 
desde el corredor le ofan, refanse a todo trapo,” Galdés himself 
now calls his pasos ‘“‘tragic6micos’” and sees him “haciendo unos 
aspavientos que harfan refr grandemente si la compasién no lo 
impidiera.”* Ido is grateful to Maxi, for “usted es el tinico que 
no se reiré de mf; usted comprende mi desgracia y me compadece.”’ 
And this is very true, for as Ido leaves the café “entre la risa y 
chacota de toda la partida,’”’ Maxi remarks to the others, ‘‘me da 
mucha ldstima.’’* 

The older Galdés of the Episodios expresses more directly 
through Tito’s very words the ambivalence of his own attitude. 
“Tristeza y goce me causaban a la par mis conversaciones con 
aquel hombre inocente y bueno,” Tito synthesizes in his first 
statement on Ido, as if Galdés on reviving his creature after a 
quarter of a century were reaffirming his own conception. And 
Ido himself, when he is confronted with his daughter’s situation in 
Cuenca, reveals this dual quality to Tito in “una mezcla singular 
de alegrfa y tristeza,” and later in tears that ‘eran mds de alegria 
que de pesadumbre.’””* In a bad mood Tito regards his patrén 
as a “santo” and an “alcahuete” in rapid succession.“* And 
nowhere are the dual components of both Ido and his author’s 


17 D.C., Il, 207. 

218 T'or., pp. 202-203. 

19 Fy J., I, 260. 

20 Fy J., i, 264, 267. 
mF. y J., I, 334, 335. 
mF. y J., 1, 335, 336, 337. 
3 Fy J., IV, 254, 256. 

™ Amad., p. 125. 

™% De Cari., pp. 286, 290. 
6 Cdn., p. 155. 
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attitude toward him more succinctly expressed than in such syn- 
thetic labels used in the Episodios as ‘‘bendito chiflado,” “‘evaporado 
filésofo,” “‘filésofo simple,” and the like.” 

Galdés does not conceal his feelings for Ido as successfully as 
Valle Inclén claims Cervantes did for Don Quijote. Under Méximo 
Manso’s guidance the young Manolo Pefia discovers Don Quijote; 
“algunas veces le corrfan las l4grimas de tanto refr, otras se com- 
padecia del héroe con tanta vehemencia, que casi lloraba de pena 
y ldstima.’’”* It cannot be said that Galdés wears his heart so 
openly on his sleeve for his own as for his admired master’s creature; 
nor does he allow any personaje to react so unrestrainedly to D. 
José Ido. Nevertheless, the dual nature of Galdés’ attitude and 
treatment is now clear. It is the deeply human complex of the 
progenitor, of the creator toward his child; it is also that of the 
uninvolved, independent observer. In the attitude are united 
both the creator and the critic. The superior aloofness to his 
personaje and sympathetic identification with him—by turns and 
at times simultaneously, and even, as has been seen,”* in occasional 
reciprocal exchanges of speech or behavior—is the attitude that 
explains Galdés’ fundamental style, a kind of estilo jocoserio, in the 
treatment of D. José Ido del Sagrario. 

The ironical attitude of Galdés, bitter or playful, has been 
witnessed throughout the presentation and treatment of Ido—in 
the burlesque of exaggerated praise for the pathetic schoolmaster, 
in the irreconcilable paradox of the carne which, needed for the 
strengthening of his body, only drove him into attacks of locura, 
in the Solomon-like wisdom in an ido de la cabeza, in the ambivalent 
dialogues with Maxi, in the relative good in a daughter’s amanceba- 
miento—to recall a few instances. And the estilo jocoserio is itself 
essentially ironical. For, in a kind of synthesis of the two poles 
of the ironical oscillation, what is wretchedly painful and sad in 
Ido cannot but make people laugh, and what is grotesquely funny 
exceeds its own limits and becomes painful, pathetic.”*° 

The examination of the personaje D. José Ido del Sagrario has 
disclosed an essentially consistent figure, a genuine creation, 
endowed with something of his creator’s spirit. He is never a 
mere tipo, never an interchangeable part, never forced or twisted 


7 Amad., pp. 126, 237, 253, 255; De Cart., p. 246; Can., p, 155. 

=8 B. Pérez Galdés, El amigo. Manso, Madrid, Hernando, 1927, p. 29. 

2° See above, nn. 76-79, 107, 196-199 and corresponding text. 

280 Cf. Salvador de Madariaga, The Genius of Spain and Other Essays, Oxford, 
1923, pp. 59-60; Semblanzas literarias contempordneas, barcelona, 1924, 
pp. 86-87. 
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into unnatural réles, often as he is at hand to serve the autor de sus 
dias—occasionally as an integral and vital part of the plot, more 
often in important relationships with other characters and to 
express ideas, sometimes clearly Galdés’ own seriously held views. 
Fundamental to these views and to the very conception of the hijo 
de sus entrafias is the jocoserio nature of Galdés’ attitude and style, 
evident in technical devices and practices, more deeply in the human 
harmony of the chord of comic humor and pathos, of mockery and 
sympathy, and from the very beginning in the name with which 
Galdés baptized his offspring. Galdés’ oscillation, sometimes so 
rapid as to become almost a unified simultaneity, from tenderness 
to cruelty to tears to laughter, to sympathetic sadness to burlesque— 
and this continually—is an expression and a profound revelation 
of his Cervantian irony and his sense of paradoxical human synthesis. 


W. H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Kansas 


APPENDIX 


Pagination check list of textual data on D. José Ido del Sagrario, 
with abbreviations and editions used in this study. 


Amad.: Amadeo I; Madrid, Perlado, P&éez y Compafifa, 1910, pp. 124- 
125, 126-127, 128, 155-156, 157, 158, 237, 251, 253, 255, 269. 

Céan.: Cdnovas, Madrid, Perlado, Péez y Compafifa, 1912, pp. 5, 6, 
21-22, 34, 35-37, 39, 41, 42, 49, 67-70, 75-77, 81, 82, 85-86, 
89, 106, 107, 111, 117-119, 120, 124, 138, 144, 145, 146, 149, 
151, 152, 155, 174, 177, 178, 187, 250. 

D.C.: El Doctor Centeno, Madrid, Obras de Pérez Galdés, 1905, vol. I, 
pp. 58-60, 69-71, 86, 88, 121, 122, 127-128, 151; vol. II, pp. 
135-141, 144-146, 199-200, 207-210, 240, 241, 250, 252, 257, 
265, 270, 271, 272-273, 276-292. 

De Cart.: De Cartago a Sagunto, Madrid, Perlado, Péez y Compafifa, 1911, 
pp. 77-78, 79, 110, 112-113, 146, 152-154, 182, 236-258, 262- 
265, 266-267, 279, 280, 285-286, 287-291. 

F.yJ.: Fortunata y Jacinta, Madrid, Sucesores de Hernando, vol. I, 
1915, pp. 260-275, 284, 293-294, 296, 301-302, 303-311, 
313-339, 353, 368, 369, 376, 4832-433, 436, 442; vol. IT, 1916, 
p. 405; vol. III, 1917, pp. 265-266; vol. IV, 1918, pp. 238, 
244-247, 248, 253-257, 296, 303-323, 374. 

P.R.: La primera repiblica, Madrid, Perlado, Péez y Compafifa, 
1911, pp. 7, 8, 43, 60, 82, 91, 96-97, 101, 140-142, 151. 

Pro.: Lo Prohibido, Madrid, Perlado, P&éez y Compafifa, 1906, vol. 
II, 344-345, 349, 350. 

Tor.: Tormento, Madrid, Perlado, P&ez y Compafifa, 1906, pp. 5-14, 
80-81, 85-86, 92, 199, 202-203, 206, 207-208, 297, 299-301. 











SOME NAMES OF THE BAT IN IBERO-ROMANCE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HROUGH the grotesquely distorted build of its body: the smooth 
wing membranes extending between the four disproportionately 
elongated fingers of the fore-limbs, another membrane spread between 
the tail and the hind-limbs, the remarkably capacious thorax, the 
flattened ribs, the toes and the first digits terminating in much- 
curved claws, the bristles on the side of the muzzle, the enormous 
ears serving largely as tactile organs, and the bizarre leaf-like expan- 
sions surrounding the nasal aperture, the bat (anciently known under 
the more picturesque names of flittermouse or rear-mouse) has tra- 
ditionally caught the fancy of writers, painters, scholarly collectors 
of oddities, and simple folk alike in most countries in which it is 
found in any numbers. Add to this exquisitely ugly appearance 
such queer habits as its ghost-like emergence at nightfall and shortly 
before dawn, followed by slumber all day long, hanging downward, 
the wings wrapped around its body; its inaudible flight in the dark, 
interrupted only by an occasional strident squeak; its preference for 
such unusual hiding places as caves, precipices, crevasses, chimneys, 
and dilapidated walls. Goya, remembered as a painter of realistic 
animal scenes chiefly from his deft portrayal of bullfights, knew how 
to use the bat for evocative effects, to create an atmosphere of 
uneasiness or of fantastic eeriness, also in visionary pictures of man 
endowed with flying power. 
Scholars have long observed the astonishing variety of the desig- 
nations of the “bat’’ in Ibero-Romance, reflecting the speakers’ 
incessant preoccupation with the reputedly most monstrous among 


The following is a partial list of abbreviated titles used in this article. AJLC 
= Anales del Instituto Lingiiistico de Cuyo (Mendoza, Argentina). AR = Archi- 
vum Romanicum. BDC = Buitlleti de dialectologia catalana. BDHA = Biblioteca 
de dialectologia hispanoamericana. BF = Boletim de Filologia (Lisbon). BICC 
= Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. BIF = Boletin del Instituto de Filologia 
(Santiago de Chile). JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. LGRPh 
= Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie. RDTP = Revista 
de dialectologia y tradiciones populares. RPF = Revista portuguesa de filologia. 
RLiR = Revue de linguistique romane. VKR = Volkstum und Kultur der 
Romanen, 
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small animals.‘ Inventories of its names in ancient texts and pres- 
ent-day dialects form the foundation of my study.? Also, attempts, 
including one eminently successful by Menéndez Pidal, have been 
made to work out the derivational pattern of each variant. A defin- 
itive onomasiologic inquiry can, of course, not be undertaken with- 
out the aid of a linguistic map with hundreds of meticulously recorded 
entries. The available body of studies in Hispanic animal names 
based on first-hand information is pitifully inadequate in default of 
linguistic atlases.* However, since nothing spurs linguistic carto- 
graphers more than the demand for their precious material, a tenta- 
tive picture of the situation may well be drawn by pooling the 
resources so far tapped individually by philologists and dialectolo- 
gists and by borrowing some scraps of knowledge from explorers in 
neighboring fields, preéminently French and Italian.‘ 

My purpose, then, is to prepare a list of more accurately localized 
and dated variant forms of murciég(al)o in Spanish and Portuguese 
than those extant;® to construct a somewhat more elaborate genea- 


1 P. Henriquez Urefia, El espafiol en Santo Domingo, Buenos Aires, 1940, p. 86, 
quotes the coéxistence of eleven variants of murciélago in Salamanca as a striking 
example of instability of usage on the dialect level. 

? Particularly informative are the statements of R. Menéndez Pidal, A. G. 
Solalinde, and F. Kriiger, repeatedly quoted in the following. 

*R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, 2d ed., Madrid, 1929, pp. 417-424, 
delimited the areas of rival words for “weasel”: comadreja (Castile), doneciella 
(Western Leon, Zamora, Salamanca), mosteliella (Western Santander, Southeastern 
Asturias, Northeastern Leon, Northern Palencia), and paniquesa (Aragon). W. D. 
Elcock’s note ‘“The Enigma of the Lizard in Aragonese Dialect,” MLR, 1940, 
XXV, 483-493, was severely reviewed by L. Spitzer, AJ LC, 1941-1942, I, 182-184, 
and J. Corominas, “Los nombres de la lagartija y del lagarto en los Pirineos,” 
RFH, 1943, V, 1-20. For a list of Romance onomasiologic studies, many of them 
bearing on names of small animals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects, see V. Ber- 
toldi, “Onomasiologia,”’ Enciclopedia Italiana, Vol. XXV, 1935, pp. 376a-378a, 
and R. A. Hall, Jr., Bibliography of Italian Linguistics, Baltimore, 1941, pp. 
234-239. The studies of M. de Toro y Gisbert and R. Monner Sans are planned 
along entirely different lines. 

*C. J. Forsyth Major, “Italienische Vulgirnamen der Fledermaus,” ZRPh, 
1893, XVII, 148-160b (on uespertilid, vuxrepis, *noctula), reviewed by G. Paris, 
Rom, 1893, XXII, 604; and the admirable thesis of E. Eggenschwiler, Die Namen 
der Fledermaus auf dem franzésischen und italienischen Sprachgebiet, Leipzig, 1934, 
directed by K. Jaberg with the assistance of M. L. Wagner; cf. the detailed reviews 
by G. Rohlfs, O. Bloch, E. Bourciez, A. Debrunner, G. Gougenheim, E. Gamill- 
scheg, H. Meier, M. Reinthaler, L. Brandin, and J. Jud, listed by Hall, loc. cit. 
On Rum. liliac ‘bat’ and its possible influence on Rum. liliac ‘lilac’ (< Turk. 
lejla4k), see H. Tiktin, Rumdnisch-deutsches Worterbuch, I, 909. 

5 The checkered record of Catalan forms (rat penat, rata penada or pinyada, 
muricech, esmoriach) raises special problems which cannot here be dealt with. 
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logical scheme; and to try to determine the reasons for the excep- 
tional extent of the fluctuation observed in the perspectives of time 
and of space. Some of the reasons may be inherent in the history of 
the dialects concerned, others in the shape and behavior of the ani- 
mal and the impression it was bound to make on a strongly imagina- 
tive and superstitious population. That impression can be gathered 
not only from a wealth of associative interferences attested by 
linguistic modifications,* but by such independent sources of infor- 
mation as folklore and literature. The literary testimony, aside 
from its amenity, deserves discussion at the outset because indirectly 
it leads to the core of the linguistic problem. 


II. Tae Lirerary TEsTIMONy 


A suggestive description of a ghastly swarm of bats is provided 
by one of the founding fathers of Spanish literature, the cleric to 
whom we owe the Libro de Alexandre, to impress the readers with 
the difficulties encountered by the Macedonian army on its advance 
into India: e 


De viespras en aiuso las abiespas arramadas, 
cyudavan se las yentes ser asseguradas; 
venioron los murcgiegos a muy grandes nuvadas, 
aveziellas sen proe, mas fiera mient entecadas. 


Podién seer tamannos como sennos gallarones, 
alcavan e apremfan bien como falcones, 
davan unas feridas con los aguijones, 

entrava les la ravia bien a los coracones. 


Meyer-Libke’s sweeping claim that Cat. morisek, murisek, burisek, mulisek are all 
due to Castilian infiltration (REW * 5764a) requires careful scrutiny; on muriciego 
in Upper Aragon, see note 199. Lo Rat Penat was the neme of a well-known Val- 
encian literary society. 

* Eggenschwiler, op. cit., pp. 261-266 (“Die onomasiologischen Elemente der 
Fledermausbenennungen”) offers an interesting synopsis of his findings. The 
bat, in the territories explored by him, was alternately called “winged, flying 
mouse,” “mousebird,” “‘old, full mouse,” “nightmouse,” “nightbird,” “swallow or 
goatsucker,”’ “butterfly,” “erab louse,” “ray,” “scorpion,” “mole,” “firefly,” 
‘“wood owl,” “cat,” “spider,” “toad,” “bag provided with wings,” “hood,” “night 
flutterer’”’; in other names a wide variety of beliefs have crystallized: the bat is 
blind and also causes blindness; it is bald and also produces scurf and baldness; 
it is voracious, horrid, ugly, a dreaded mischief-maker, a tool of the devil, a 
departed soul; its flight is rapid, roaming, hostile to man (much like the dragon- 
fly’s), inaudible, and treacherous. 
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Tornaron a las fayas quando la coyta vioron, 
ca entendioron que antes provecho les ovioron; 
quedaron los murgiegos quando aquesto vioron, 
las fayas essa noche engendidas sovioron.’ 


Don Juan Manuel included the bats in the order of birds, in 
accordance with the doctrine of early naturalists, in the brief treatise 
on zoology contained in his Libro del cavallero e del escudero, and he 
heavily stressed their shocking appearance: 


Et las aves que son en parte aves et en parte vestias, pero semejan mas 
a las aves, son los escrugies et los murciegos. Et la razén por qué nuestro 
Sefior Dios las fizo, tengo que es por que sea loado, por que fizo tan 
buenas cosas et tan aprovechosas et tan estrafias.* 


The curative power of the bat’s blood is briefly touched upon in 
the T'ragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea and reappears in the prescrip- 
tion recited in Lope de Vega’s Los locos de Valencia (Act I, scene 5): 


Para celosas pasiones 
ponerse aceite en las sienes 
i darse de mojicones; 

o si no sangre caliente 

de murciégalo en la frente.* 


At the moment of supreme suspense during Don Quixote’s adven- 
turous visit to the cave of Montesinos, the bats again appear, this 
time in the company of ravens, to enhance the weirdness of the 
environment: 


Finalmente, se levanté, y viendo que no salfan mds cuervos ni otras aves 
noturnas, como fueron murciélagos, que assimismo entre los cuervos salie- 
ron, ddndole soga el primo y Sancho se dexé calar al fondo de la caberna 
espantosa.!° 


How many reverberations the word murciélago was apt to pro- 
duce in the minds of Cervantes’ readers is shown by the contem- 


7 MS O, quatr. 2013-2015; the parallel passage in MS P, quatr. 2156a, reads 
gallinas, destroying the rhyme pattern. Gallarén has been compared to gavién 
by A. Morel-Fatio, cf. O, quatr. 1973c. 

* See 8S. Grafenberg’s edition of the Libro del cavallero e del escudero, RF, 1893, 
VII, 505. 

* Quoted by M. L. Amundtegui Reyes, Al través del diccionario: I. La gramdtica, 
Santiago de Chile, 1895, p. 294. 

1° See P. II, ch. xxii (III, 283 in the Schevill-Bonilla edition). Note that 
some species of bats spend day and night in caves, feeding on small insects. 
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porary lexicographer Covarrubias Orozco, who enumerated the fig- 
urative meanings which the word had by then acquired in standard 
Spanish (‘‘evildoer, debtor, abstruse scholar, shifty person’’), while 
“Juan Hidalgo” almost simultaneously identified a series of deriva- 
tives in cant clustering around the idea of ‘‘night thief.’’" 
Géngora shunned murciélago in his poetry, but in a letter ad- 
dressed to Cristébal de Heredia on July 2, 1622, conjured up the 
atmosphere of furtive night visits by the bold adverb a lo murciélago, 
playfully coined at a moment when resourceful writers began to 
take full advantage offered by the peculiarly Spanish particle lo: 


Riaseme de todo y har4 como discreto, mas advierta que el tiro de mi 
coche ni sufre burlas ni est4 para veras, y as{, a lo murciélago, hago mis 
visitas de noche.” 


Quevedo, in a sort of incantation or adjuration preceding his 
eighth jdcara, effectively placed the bats at the end of a long series 
of awesome creatures invited to listen in on the tale of Villagran 
and Cardoncha’s adventures: 


Murciélagos de la garra, 
avechuchos de la sombra, 
pasteles en recoger 

por todo el reino la mesca: 
escuchad las aventuras 

de Villagraén y Cardoncha.” 


A few decades later, Baltasar Gracidn likened the ambiguous 
nature of the bat (half bird, half mammal) to the amphibious charac- 
ter of the city of Venice, which, from a terrestrian seaport, had 
changed into a unique place in which each house was surrounded by 
the sea: 


{Qué est4s mirando ta con tan juizioso reparo?—Miro-dixo Andrenio-, 
que en cada provincia ai que notar, aquel murciélago de ciudades, an- 


1 The compilation of a list of animals typifying robbers, raiders, and thieves is 
worth considering. Gardufia “marten’’ suggested the image of a ruthless, stalking 
robber to Castillo Solérzano and Lope de Vega; see M. Herrero Garefa, “La fauna 
en Lope de Vega,” Féniz, 1935, I, 55. (I owe this reference to Miss Hannah 
Estermann.) 

12M. Artigas, Biografia y estudio critico de Géngora, Madrid, 1925, p. 339, 
letter 62. 

8 F. de Quevedo y Villegas, Obras completas, ed. L. Astrana Marin, II: Obras 
en verso, Madrid, 1943, p. 220. All names of animals are used allegorically in this 
poem. 
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fibia corte que ni bien esté en el mar ni bien en tierra y siempre a dos 
vertientes."* 


Meanwhile, exploration of the New World and of the Far East 
had singularly widened the horizons of Spaniards and Portuguese; 
specifically, genera and species of the bat discovered in distant coun- 
tries had focused attention on the unsuspected ferocity of the blood- 
sucking vampire, equipped with sharp teeth to puncture the skin of 
its victims; other genera of the bat, at present classified as fructiv- 
orous, have been found delicious eating (as is confirmed by Java- 
nese connoisseurs nowadays, fond of the delicate meat of the Pteropus 
edulis, while India’s smaller Pteropus medius is a hardly less appre- 
ciated tidbit); this enriched experience is reflected in the comment 
of the learned lexicographer R. Bluteau: 


Fora da Europa ha morcegos muito extraordinarios. Na Ilha de 8. 
Lourengo, nas Maldivas, e no Brasil ha morcegos, que tem a cabeca seme- 
Ihante a da raposa, e sio do tamanho de hum corvo. Pegio-se aos 
homens, e na primeira parte do corpo que acho descuberta, chupfo o 
sangue. Na costa de Darien nas Indias Occidentaes, ha morcegos, cujas 
picadas sfio venenosas, e algumas vezes mortaes. Diz Herrera, que 
achando o dia seguinte 4 pessoa, que ja picarfo, a reconhecem entre muita 
gente para a tornarem a picar no mesmo lugar. Os Barbaros, a que 
chamfo Caraibas, os venerfio muito, por entenderem que sio Anjos, que 
de noite guardféo as suas casas, e por isso chamAo sacrilegos aos que os 
matéio. Ha outros na China tamanhos como gallinhas, cuja carne comem 
os Chins, e a achfio tio boa como carne de gallinha.'® 


Two decades later, the learned congregation of Spanish academi- 
cians, laboring at the compilation of the fourth tome of its dictionary, 
allotted a space to murciélago out of all proportion to its importance 
in human life and offered a picture of the small animal (at that late 
date, still considered as a bird) which shows unduly heavy emphasis 
on irrelevant picturesque details, some true and others false, yet 
inexplicable omission of facts as significant as the bat’s hibernation: 


Ave mui semejante al ratén, que tiene cubierto el cuerpo de pelo en lugar 
de pluma, dos orejas, y dos pies, guarnecidos de agudas ufias, con las 
quales se ase a las paredes y frboles, quedando colgado de ellas para 
descansar del vuelo. Las alas son grandes y de una membrana mui sutil. 
Pare, y cria sus hijos con la leche de sus pechos, y quando vuela los lleva 


“4B. Gracian, El Criticén, ed. M. Romera-Navarro, II (Philadelphia, 1939), 
58-59. 
%R. Bluteau, Vocabulario portuguez e latino, V (Lisbon, 1716), 566. 
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abrazados o x3idos de sus tetas. Susténtase de polvo, moscas y carne, y 
bebe el azeite de iss ldmparas. Hai diversas especies de murciégalos en 
diferentes provincias y regiones: unos tienen la cabeza como de ratén, y 
otros como de perrc: unos carecen de cola, o si la tienen esté pegada al 
cuero de las alas, y otrow la tiener larga al modo que los ratones; unos 
tienen sélo dos orejas, y otros tienen quatro, las dos grandes, y las otras 
dos mucho més pequefias. En algunas provincias del Nuevo Mundo hai 


tan grandes como palomas, y son su™:amente nocivos a las personas y 
ganados.'* 


The fabulists of the eighteenth century (Samaniego, Iriarte) did 
not neglect the bat, as their distant predecessor Juan Ruiz had done, 
and Fray Diego Gonzdlez went so far as to write a poem El murcié- 
lago alevoso, satirized by some, admired by others, and even deemed 
worthy of a translation into Latin. Of greater interest is the way in 
which Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, in the year of the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, put to use the bat as the personification 
of petty pedantry in his mordant Derrota de los pedantes; noteworthy 
is the concrete detail in the description of the animal’s body and 
movements, obtained through accurate observation as prescribed in 
the Age of Enlightenment: 


Que asf como el murciélago torpe (vespertilio le llamé el doctisimo Requejo, 
y con él Calepino, Facciolati y otros), que asi como el murciélago torpe 
busca las tinieblas pavorosas del angosto mechinal, aborreciendo la clari- 
dad diurna, si tal vez la atrevida mano pueril asiéndole una de sus 
auriculas, le extrajo con violencia de su lobreguez apetecida, no pudiendo 
con cecuciente pérpado sufrir los rayos de luz que iluminan al orbe, 
forceja, y se resiste, y bate las alas membrandceas, y se desespera, y 
chilla, y muerde, y arafia la mano que le tiene asido . . .” 


Finally, Rubén Darfo, in his Prosas profanas, drawing on age-old 
superstitions to achieve effects of exquisite artistry, endowed the 
bat with satanic features: 


Al redor de la figura del gigante se oye el vuelo 
misterioso y fugitivo de las almas que se van, 

y el ruido con que pasa por la béveda del cielo 
con sus alas membranosas el murciélago Satan." 


6 Diccionario de autoridades, [IV (Madrid, 1734), 633ab. On incredibly late 
attempts to classify rats and mice with insects, see V. Nabokov, Nikolai Gogol, 
New York, 1944, p. 64. 

17. Ferndéndez de Moratin, Obras, Madrid, 1830-1831, IV, 37. Cf. the 
same writer’s translation of Hamlet, Act III, scene xxviii (Obras, III, 376-377). 

18 See “‘Afio Nuevo,” lines 25-28. 
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In another poem, “Augurios,” included in the later cycle Cantos 
de vida y esperanza, the bat appears as an ominous animal in the 
company of the eagle, the owl, the dove, the gerfalcon, the nightin- 
gale, the fly, the gadfly, and the bee; its position within this alle- 
gorical procession is such as to suggest its gruesome proximity to 
death. 

This fragmentary survey of references to the bat throughout a 
period of seven centuries in Spanish literature could be matched by a 
description of the réle the much-maligned animal has been perform- 
ing in Hispanic folklore. By way of a shortcut, we shall limit our- 
selves to a brief consideration of the figurative meanings assumed by 
Sp. murciélago and Gal.-Ptg. morcego; these extensions of meaning, 
as it were, contain the nucleus or rather resiaue of a profusion of 
jocular associations and fanciful beliefs. 


III. Tae Ranee or FicurativE MEANINGS 


The abundance of secondary meanings of murciégalo (the variant 
dominant at his time) impressed Covarrubias, who took pains to 
define them at great detail: ‘‘evildoer intent upon hiding,” ‘“‘debtor 
seeking to foil his creditors,’’ “abstruse scholar prying deeply into 
the unfathomable secrets of nature,” “shifty person of equivocal 
behavior.’”'*® Some of these extensions of meaning were based on 
superficial observation of the animal’s behavior, others on sheer 
superstition (e.g., the wickedness), still others strike us, though they 
possibly did not contemporaries, as outright humorous or whimsical 
(e.g., the bat’s alleged erudition; but cf. ratén de biblioteca ‘‘book- 
worm’’). In Portugal, lente de morcegos anciently applied to the 
lecturers famous for their late hours of teaching; their chairs were 
dubbed cadeiras de morcegos.*® In the giria of metropolitan Portu- 
guese, morcego stands for the “Jesuit” or the “nightguard’’; the 
connotations “soldier on a night watch or on a beat” and “late 
loiterer”’ enjoy wider currency." In Mexico’s distrito federal, a reac- 


1* Lic. 8. de Covarrubias Orozco, Parte segunda del Tesoro de la lengua castellana 
0 espafiola (2d ed.), Madrid, 1673, fol. 118roII: “. . . es simbolo del mal hechor 
que se anda escondiendo, o del que esté cargado de deudas, que huye de no venir a 
poder de sus acreedores. También suele significar unos filésofos demasiadamente 
escudrifiadores de los secretos de naturaleza, que en la mesma especulacién se 
desvanecen y ciegan. Témase también por los hombres astutos, inconstantes, 
que ya se inclinan a una cosa, ya a otra, y no les podemos acabar de tomar tiento; 
como este animalejo que una vez dirdé ser ave, y otra ser animal terrestre.” 

* R. Bluteau, loc. cit. 

"LL. Freire and J. L. de Campos, Grande e novissimo diciondrio da lingua 
portuguesa, p. 3494b. 
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tionary politician, reproached with fear of bright daylight, used to 
be branded as a “‘bat.”” 

Other extensions of meaning took place in reference to the realm 
of animals. In Cuba, Puerto Rico, and (presumably along the 
coastline of) Venezuela, murciélago or murciélago de mar denotes a 
fish with powerfully developed fins enabling it to jump or even to 
fly over short distances (Dactylopterus volitans, Trigla volitans). The 
point of analogy here is the promiscuity of traits proper to two dif- 
ferent orders of animals: mammal and bird in one case, fish and bird 
in the other case.* Similarly, the Portuguese nomenclature of fishes 
includes morcego do mar (Oncocephalus vespertilis).“ In this cornec- 
tion, one recalls Argent. ratona, ratonita, ratonera: all three words 
designate a small reddish bird of unusual vivacity (Troglodytes ful- 
vus, Tryotorus platensis) which, with its tail uplifted, is frequently 
seen sliding down windows, walls, and fences.”* In the case of this 
bird, the small size and the remarkable restlessness and swiftness of 
movements have suggested the semblance of a mouse.* 

Plants, especially trees, have been named after bats for a wide 
variety of reasons. Morcegueiro, found in the Portuguese Indies 
(Ficus tsiela, Roxb.), is said to offer an excellent shelter to bats.” 
The puzzling shape of the morceguinho plant would seem to recall 
the bat’s claw; at least, this is what follows from its synonym unha 


2 F. Ramos y Duarte, Diccionario de mexicanismos: coleccién de locuciones y 
rases viciosas (2d ed.), Mexico, 1898, p. 363. 

* See E. Pichardo, Diccionario provincial de voces cubanas (3d ed.), Havana, 
1862, p. 187; C. Sudrez, Vocabulario cubano, Havana-Madrid, 1921, p. 372; A. 
Malaret, Vocabulario de Puerto Rico, San Juan, 1937, p. 225a; idem, Diccionario de 
americanismos (2d ed.), San Juan, 1931, p. 369b; L. Alvarado, Glosarios del bajo 
espafiol en Venezuela, Caracas, 1929, p. 302: “Peces éseos de la familia de los 
pediculados, cuyo cardcter distintivo consiste en grandes aletas pectorales trans- 
formadas, por el alargamiento de las piezas del carpo, en brazos o patas, que sirven 
de apoyo al pez para rastrear.” 

* L. Freire, loc. cit. 

#6 See D. Granada, Vocabulario rioplatense razonado, Montevideo, 1890, p. 
340; T. Garz6n, Diccionario argentino ilustrado con numerosos textos, Barcelona, 
1910, p. 422b; A. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos (2d ed.), p. 441b. 

%6 Mex. ratén volante refers to the flying squirrel (Sciuropterus volucella); see 
F. J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos (3 vols.), Mexico, 1942, 
III, 17a. Among the Gallo-Romance names of the “bat,”’ notice crapaud volant, 
bo volant in the Vosges, [surivolat] in Belgium, [retvolat] and [vol@ret] in Lorraine 
(Eggenschwiler, op. cit., pp. 29, 32-39). Basque uses a somewhat different type 
of juxtaposition: sapehinuri “toad swallow”; see R. M. de Azkue, Diccionario 
vasco-espafiol-francés, Bilbao, 1906, II, 414. 

27 See L. Freire, loc. cit., where the name of the leguminous tree miorcegueira, 
scientifically classified as Andira inermis, is also listed. 
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de morcego.2* The same holds true for Venez. murciélago or bejuco 
de murciélago: a loan translation from indigenous languages may 
here be involved.?® The red sap exuded by the bark of the mur- 
ciélago tree thriving in Venezuela’s mountainous Nirgua district was 
associated with the bat’s blood, to which miraculous powers were 
commonly attributed by Spanish settlers, cf. the testimonies of Fer- 
nando de Roxas and Lope de Vega.* Still other points of analogy 
prevail in Mexican designations of plants: the Passiflora difformis 
H. B. K. of the southeast produces irregularly-shaped fruits appar- 
ently reminiscent of the bat’s distorted body. Along the Pacific 
Coast, in the states of Sinaloa and Oajaca, a plant named murciélago 
is chiefly distinguished by its malodorous fruits (Saphrantus foe- 
tidus).** The specific motivation for the alternate use of murciélago 
and gomo blanco in labeling a Colombian plant escapes my knowl- 
edge. Notice that in Costa Rica various kinds of trees are called 
ratén or ratoncillo either on account of their color or by reason of the 
stench they spread.* 

No tool in Spanish-speaking territory, where animization of names 
of instruments is widely practiced, seems to be called murciélago at 
present, yet Ptg. morcego serves to denote a part-of the loom: “a 
small stick which controls the thin rods dividing even threads from 
odd threads,”’ Only a graphic representation would reveal the exact 
point of analogy.” 

One may conclude with a brief reference to the use of Murciélago 
and (Los) Murciélagos in toponymy to designate hamlets (ranchos, 
casertos), islands, bays, and especially silver mines, grottos, and 
caves known to the neighboring population as habitual hiding places 
of the queer and, in the tropical zone, occasionally dreaded animal. 
Such names have been identified in the mother country (Granada), 


*8 Tbid.; a third designation of the species is Andira-poampé. 

2° “Una trepadora de siete a ocho metros llamada asi en raz6n de la figura de los 
zarcillos cuyos extremos son semejantes a la garra de un murciélago”; see L. 
Alvarado, op. cit., p. 302; idem, Glosario de voces indigenas de Venezuela, Caracas, 
1921, pp. 27-28. The prototypes may have been Caribbean reramore and Tama- 
nacan rere-chinateri. 

%° L. Alvarado, Glosarios del bajo espafiol en Venezuela, p. 302, with a reference 
to J. Espinosa, Noticias de algunas maderas de Barbula, 1883. 

3! Santamaria, op. cit., II, 317b. 

* Thid., I, 296a, and II, 317b. 

% ©, Gagini, Diccionario de costarriquefiismos (2d ed.), San José, 1919, p. 213b. 

* Portugalia, I, 376; A. R. Gongdlvez Viana, Apostilas aos diciondrios portu- 
gueses (2 vols.), Lisbon, 1906, II, 157; C. de Figueiredo, Novo diciondrio da lingua 
portuguesa (2 vols.), 6th ed., II, 384b. 
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yet with incomparably greater frequency in the New World (Mexico, 


Costa Rica, Honduras, Peru) and even as far as the Philippine 
Islands.** 


IV. Erymo.ocicaL HyporHeses 


The ancestry of murciélago and especially of its older form mur- 
ciég(al)o is so obvious that the discovery of controversial etymo- 
logical views may come as a surprise. OSp. mur “mouse” < Lat. 
mis, miris became extinct around 1600 and, through its use in 
proverbs and authoritative writers, remained accessible, if not famil- 
iar, to the curious and the cultured. Sp. ciego “blind” < caecu has 
entrenched itself with remarkable tenacity in the Iberian peninsula.** 
Moreover, animals, reptiles, birds, and insects are known to owe 
their names, in numerous Romance dialects, to a striking defect, 
actual or reputed, of their visual power.*” The difficulty, in the 
case of murciélago, lay in the multiplicity of the variant forms long 
defying attempts at genetic classification and in the lack of infor- 
mation on the unaccented suffixes -alu, -anu before the appearance 
of Menéndez Pidal’s masterly study in 1905. 


** Murciélago is the name of two bays in Costa Rica, near the Gulfs of Papa- 
gayo and of Nicoya; of ranches in Mexico (states of Guanajuato, Michoacan, and 
Sar Luis Potosf) ; of a silver mine in Peru (department and province of Cajamarca); 
and of a caserio in the Republic of Honduras (department of Yoro). (Los) 
Murciélagos designates a historically famous grotto in Mexico (state of Cohahuila, 
in the vicinity of Matamoros), ranches in the same country (states of Durango 
and Guanajuato), a silver mine in Peru, two small islands off the northwest coast 
of Mindanao. 

**In other parts of the Empire caecus suffered severe losses from the rivalry 
of near-synonyms; in France, e.g., it was crowded out by descendants of ab (absque) 
oculis (current in the language of churchmen or of physicians?), of orbus, whose rise 
is traceable to the second century, and of indigenous borgne; see W. von Wartburg, 
Die Ausdriicke fiir die Fehler des Gesichisorgans in den romanischen Sprachen und 
Dialekten; eine semasiologische Untersuchung, Hamburg, 1912, pp. 6-23; E. Lerch, 
“Woher stammen aveugle und avec,” RF, 1947, LX, 68-105. On the forms of 
ciego in some western dialects of Spain, see the full phonetic details in A. M. 
Espinosa, hijo, Arcaismos dialectales: la conservacién de “‘s’’ y “‘z’” sonoras en 
Caceres y Salamanca, Madrid, 1935, p. 3 (especially the delimitation of the areas 
of ceceo and seseo and of final -o as against -u). 

*7 See ibid., p. 130, the list of references to the slow worm, the mole, the cat, 
the shrew, the vole, the sheep, the cow, the bitch, the goat, the finch, the duck, 
the owl, the eel, the wasp, the hornet, the bee, and the earwig. Notice in the 
Spanish domain Yuc. gallina ciega “name of night bird” (called puhuy in Maya), 
see V. M. Sudrez, El espafiol que se habla en Yucatdén; apuntamientos filolégicos, 
Mérida, 1945, p. 91; and Col. ratén ciego “name of a small insectivorous mammal 
with tiny eyes” (Cryptosis medellinius), cf. E. Robledo, Papeletas lexicogrdficas 
sobre provincialismos de Antioquia y Caldas, Medellin, 1934, p. 122; Santamaria, 
op. cit., II, 16b, 17a. 
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Surprisingly, quite a few pioneer etymologists stumbled over the 
word. Ferndndez de Santaella, who may have heard the substand- 
ard pronunciation muciélago, associated the word (which he per- 
sisted in spelling morciélago) with Vulgar Sicilian amucar “‘to hide.’’** 
Covarrubias, who unhesitatingly selected murciégalo as the basic 
form,** was quite infelicitous in separating the chosen form into mis, 
caecus, and aldtus, couceivably on the analogy of Val. rat pen(n)at; 
he found followers among the uninitiated as late as the close of the 
nineteenth century.*® In Portuguese, where no comparable pro- 
fusion of forms was apt to perplex the explorers, Duarte de Ledo hit 
upon the correct etymon in his treatise Da origem da lingua portu- 
guesa and found a staunch supporter in R. Bluteau. The expla- 
nation propounded by the long-ignored Spanish lexicologist F. del 
Rosal, a contemporary of Covarrubias, who recognized at the core of 
murciélago (his favorite variant) the image of a “‘sky-mouse,”’ is 
indubitably wrong, but he showed genuine linguistic flair and more- 
over focused attention on the variant destined to prevail two cen- 
turies later." The Diccionario de autoridades confused, rather than 
clarified, matters by postulating the existence of a freely invented 
form ciélago “blind.’’” 

R. Cabrera“ and, after him, F. Diez“ zrouped together murciego, 
murciégalo, and murciélago, referred to the use of mis caecus in 


* R. Ferndndez de Santaella, Vocabularium ecclesiasticum, Zaragoza, 1562, 
8. v. vespertilio (there exist much earlier editions). 

39 Loc. cit. 

“ Covarrubias correctly translated rat pennat by “ratén alado o con alas’’; 
oddly enough, B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Ferndndez y Fern&ndez, Vocabulario 
del bable de occidente, Madrid, 1932, p. 152, s. v. morcego, rendered the Valencianism 
by “ratén castigado.” Covarrubias’ hypothesis was reiterated by R. Barcia, 
Primer diccionario general enciclopédico de la lengua espafiola (5 vols.), III, 856e. 

“ Francisco del Rosal, Origen y etimologia de la lengua castellana, Bibl. Nac., 
MS T-127, p. 439: “Murciélago, que quiere decir ‘ratén del cielo,’ porque a la 
regién de] ayre llama cielo el romano y aun el castellano, y asi célicas las aves’’ 
(quoted by R. Menéndez Pidal, “Sufijos 4tonos en espafiol,” in Bausteine zur 
romanischen Philologie: Festschrift fiir Adolfo Mussafia, Halle a/S., 1905, p. 395). 
Rosal, in contrast to Covarrubias, recognized the suffixal character of -ago, but 
started out from the most intricately disguised variant. 

* Diccionario de autoridades, IV (Madrid, 1734), 633ab. 

“RR. Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana, ed. J. P. 
Ayegui (2 vols.), Madrid, 1837, II, 473-474, s. vv. murciégalo, murciélago, murciego. 
Mus caeculus is repeated by F. Rodriguez Marin in his commentary to El diablo 
cojuelo, Madrid, 1918, p. 59. 

“F. Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 1853, 
p. 515: “. . . ‘blinde maus,’ weil sie bei tage blind zu sein scheint indem sie erst 
abends ausfliegt. Cabrera findet den ausdruck schon bei Vegetius, De arte 
velerinaria, aber dessen mus caecus wird fiir caecilia ‘blindschleiche’ genommen.” 
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Vegetius’ De arte ueterinaria (yet failed to agree on the precise 
species so designated), and posited as a secondary base miis caeculus. 
This combination is unrecorded, yet the diminutive caeculus “‘slightly 
blind”’ is an authentic, if admittedly infrequent, derivative, attested 
in a Latin-Greek gloss and included in the Isidorian Etymologiae.** 
A few years later, Monlau hastened to adopt Cabrera’s and Diez’s 
view.“ Since the bat is actually not blind, but has very small eyes, 
on which it does not depend much for orientation, the assumption of 
the base caeculus was defensible on the semantic side; the irrecon- 
cilable contrast between caeculu > -ciégalo and oculu > ojo did not 
cause serious worry to the early explorers. 

The usually well-informed C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos omitted 
murciégalo ~ murciélago from her comprehensive list of Spanish 
doublets.“7 In the early uineties, three scholars of unequal emi- 
nence, Batres Jduregui, Migica, and Lenz,“* were misled into the 
belief that murciégalo represented metathesized murciélago, thus 
reversing the sequence of events. Kérting added to the confusion 
by carelessly starring caeculus;** this by no means exceptional prac- 
tice seems to imply the belief that a “scientifically reconstructed” 
form carries with it greater persuasion than one historically identi- 
fiable.*° Kérting, through lack of first-hand familiarity with con- 


“6 Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, III (Leipzig, 1906-1912), col. 41. In the gloss, 
caecula is the equivalent of 6 rugMas. Isidore of Seville, Orig., XII, iv, 33, offers 
the following comment: “‘Caecula dicta eo quod parua sit et non habeat oculos.” 
Caeculus was the name of a mime. 

4¢ P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimoldégico de la lengua castellana, Buenos Aires, 
1941, p. 876 (reprint of the second, posthumous edition of 1881; the original 
edition appeared in 1856). 

47C. Michaélis, Studien zur romanischen Wortschépfung, Leipzig, 1876, p. 
293b, does mention morcillo, murcillo, merecillo as ““Scheidewérter.”’ Her silence 
in regard to murciégalo, murciélago may have been motivated by the failure of 
these doublets to differentiate their meanings. 

“8 A. Batres Jduregui, Vicios del lenguaje: provincialismos de Guatemala (estudio 
filolégico), Guatemala, 1891, p. 396, severely censured by Menéndez Pidal, loc. 
cit., who was not aware of the same blunder occurring in P. de Migica’s Dialectos 
castellanos montaiiés, vizcaino, aragonés, Berlin, 1892, p. 6, and in R. Lenz’s famous 
Chilenische Studien, originally published in W. Viétor’s Phonetische Studien, 1892- 
1893. There is no »omment on this passage in A. Alonso and R. Lida’s annotated 
translation of Lenz’s monograph, in BDHA, 1940, VI, 163. 

** G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch, Paderborn, 1891, No. 5499; 
2d ed., Paderborn, 1901, No. 6400: unchanged entry; the 3d ed., Paderborn, 
1907, offered three alternate explanations of Fr. chauve souris of which two at 
present are known to be untenable (Nos. 1768, 6400, 8392), without further 
elaboration on the Spanish synonyms. 

® See my article “The Hypothetical Base in Romance Etymology,” Word, 
1950, VI, 42-69. 
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temporary Spanish speech, also refused to take cognizance, in 1891, 
1901, and even in 1907, of the form murciélago, definitely predomi- 
nant since the early nineteenth century. Meyer-Liibke’s compara- 
tive grammar correctly analyzes murciego and, in a different context, 
records murciélago as a case of metathesis;* it seems that the author 
regarded murciélago as a semi-learned formation. 

Another decade elapsed before Menéndez Pidal, with his cus- 
tomary thoroughness, analyzed murciégalo and dialectal murciégano 
as derivatives from murciego involving unstressed vernacular forma- 
tives of non-Latin provenience: murciélago thus combined composi- 
tion, derivation, and metathesis.“ Alemany Bolufer, Henrfquez 
Urefia, Gili Gaya, and a host of other scholars, including even 
Cejador y Frauca, accepted this interpretation wholeheartedly,®™ as 
did initially, at least in part, Garcia de Diego,™ only to retract his 
approval nine years later by infelicitously merging two hypotheses 
no longer valid at that juncture: he borrowed from K6rting the 
gratuitously starred *caeculus and adopted Meyer-Liibke’s claim of 
learned transmission, giving it a more categorical formulation.®* 
Did it occur to Garcia de Diego that unrecorded forms, whatever 
degree of reality we care to attach to them, are, by definition, 
excluded from literary usage and, implicitly, from learned trans- 
mission? We need not hesitate to revert to Menéndez Pidal’s inter- 
pretation as fundamentally correct. 

A few variant forms excluded from standard usage have been in 
the focus of interest. Unamuno, inveighing on one occasion against 
the allegedly materialistic foneticismo (neogrammatical approach?), 
observed the crosses of murciego with burriciego “‘squinting, short- 


st W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen: Lautlehre, Leipzig, 
1890, § 584; Formenlehre, Leipzig, 1894, § 543. 

®R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual elemental de gramdtica histérica espafiola, 
Madrid, 1904, p. 7: murciego, murciég-alo, murciéi-ago; and, in greater detail, in 
“Sufijos 4tonos en espafiol,” loc. cit. 

5 J. Alemany Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, Barcelona, 1917, p. 
1177a; J. Cejador y Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes (2 vols.), Madrid, 1905-1906, 
II, 763a; P. Henriquez Urefia, “Datos sobre el habla popular en Méjico,” BDHA, 
1938, IV, 320; S. Gili Gaya, Voz: diccionario general ilustrado de la lengua espajiola, 
Barcelona, 1945, p. 944b; also the rank and file of workers (A. de Pagés, J. de 
Lamano y Beneite, J. M. Aguado, and many others). Cf. Meyer-Liibke, REW* 
5764a, where the Portuguese counterpart is misprinted. 

*V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana, Burgos, 
1914, p. 193: murciégalo and murciégano are correctly analyzed, whereas from 
murciégalo, inadvertently, the suffix -ago is detached without mention of metath- 
esis. 

56 Idem, Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico, Madrid, 1923, p. 125, 
§ 425. 
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sighted” and morrada “bumping” in the Salamanca area, where he 
had made his residence. Menéndez Pidal, incidentally, in spite of 
his preoccupation with phonology, had long before pointed out the 
interference of burro and morra with the growth of the murciego 
family. Garefa de Diego separated the medieval nonce morciéllago 
(can scribal carelessness not be involved in this single passage of a 
single manuscript?) into morciello and morciélago,*’ in harmony with 
his practice of liberally assessing the agency of contamination.** 

Once the descent of murciego, murciégalo, murciélago, and their 
Galician-Portuguese equivalent morcego has been established, it 
remains to be seen to what extent the new paraphrase “blind mouse” 
has been able to crowd out the traditional Latin word for “bat” in 
the Iberian peninsula. 


V. Latin uesperfilid in Ip—ERO-ROMANCE 


Lat. uespertilid, -dnis,** the standard expression for “bat,’’® has 
suffered losses in Romance in connection with the abandonment of 


5*M. de Unamuno, “Notas marginales [al Manual de gramdtica histérica 
espafiola de Menéndez Pidal],” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (3 vols.), Madrid, 
1925, II, 59, 61: “Y yo creo que el espiritu es siempre individual, que el pueblo, 
como pueblo, carece de espiritu, y que asi como es incapaz de inventar una sola 
aleluya, sino que, a lo mds, adopta y apadrina lo que uno de sus individuos inventé, 
asi tampoco es capaz de inventar una sola palabra nueva. Fué un individuo el 
que primero le llamé al ‘murciégalo’ burriciégano por creerle burriciego.” Una- 
muno vaguely refers to an earlier inquiry of his (not yet identified by me) into this 
lexical problem. On burriciego, see B. Coll y Altabds, Coleccién de voces usadas 
en la Litera, Zaragoza, 1901, p. viii, and A. Zamora Vicente, El habla de M érida y 
sus cercanias, Madrid, 1943, p. 71, with a reference to J. Garcia Soriano’s Murcian 
vocabulary and information on Extr. and And. burranco, burranquino “young 
donkey,” mulo burrero “mule” (related to Lat. burichus, burricus?) 

5" Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico, p. 125. 

58 See “Cruces de sinédnimos,”’ RFE, 1922, IX, 113-153. 

5* The derivation of the Latin word is not wholly transparent. Some scholars 
start out from an inferred adjective *uespertilis, others assume dissimilation of 
n-n to l-n in successive syllables: *uespertinidne > uespertilidne, with uespertinus 
serving as the basis; see A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue latine: histoire des mots (2d ed.), Paris, 1939, p. 1097; E. Eggenschwiler, 
op. cit., pp. 6-8. My personal preference would be the assumption of interference 
of -lid (a termination frequently found in names of animals, e.g., papilid, *mergulid) 
with -inus. 

* Uesperiigd “evening star” in one passage of Tertullian signifies “bat”; the 
suffix -iigd, -iiginis, preserved in Galician-Portuguese, has become extinct in 
Spanish, see Lg., 1946, XXII, 297, and the derivative involved has disappeared 
from all Romance vernaculars, though not from the learned zoological terminology. 
Eggenschwiler has assembled the fragmentary evidence of a few rival words: 
stel(l)id, tilid, nykteris, sérdtinus (which, he might have pointed out, entrenched 
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uesper as the dominant term for “evening.” It is not known to 
have persisted in any part of France; yet it has survived in two 
major zones of Italy, exposed to untold fanciful associations: the type 
uespertilid occupies Tuscany, Emilia, and southern and western 
Venezia, whereas the type uespertilidne is confined to southern Ab- 
ruzzi, Molise, Campania, and northern Apulia;® between these two 
disconnected areas the semantically similar type noctua has been 
wedged in. ® , 

In Spain, wespertilid, in this nominative form, has left traces in 
northern territories, including Gal. espertello,“ and Centr. Ast. esper- 
teyu.*© These two areas appear disconnected at present, inasmuch 


itself in Ibero-Romance ia a variety of meanings); he omits mis caecus (Vegetius). 
The gloss 1142 of the Reichenau Glossary (Walloon, eigthth century): “‘uesper- 
tiliones: calues [sic] sorices” is the first trace of the type dominant in northern, 
central, western, and southwestern France (chawve souris, chaude souris). 

“ Only at scattered points of the Gallo-Romance domain (Picardy, Suisse 
Romande, Southern France) are descendants of uesper still in use as general desig- 
nations of the evening. In Spain, v(i)éspera(s), presumably under the influence 
of ecclesiastic terminology, has become the expression for “eve” rather than for 
“evening”; it goes back to uwespera (hdra). Substitute words on which the ver- 
naculars drew heavily were sérus and tardus. 

®See Eggenschwiler, op. cit., pp. 61-63. It. pipistrello has been put to use 
in the Neo-Latin zoological terminology. Through what channels did it find its 
way to the Pacific Coast of South America? Cf. M. A. Ugarte, Arequipefiismos, 
Arequipa (Peru), 1942, p. 65: pipistrelico “muy bueno.” 

* The type noctua, *noctica is well represented in Spanish dialects in the 
meaning of “owl”; J. Gonzélez Campuzano, “Apuntes para un vocabulario mon- 
tafiés,” BBPM, 1920, II, 120-121, lists muétaga, nuétiga, netigua “lechuza’”’ and 
indubitably cognate nuética “mujer quejona”; E. de Huidobro, in his running 
commentary to that word-list, adds nuétaga and muétiga “lechuza”’ ; on the waver- 
ing between -iga and -aga, see Lg., 1949, XXV, 145-154. Lechuza is usually 
traced to lac, lactis, see REW? 4817; if so, does the ancient variant nechuza, singled 
out for mention by A. G. Solalinde, MPh, 1930-1931, XXVIII, 92-93, represent 
a cross of noche and lechuza, or the original derivative from nocte, with the common 
dissimilation of consecutive backvowels? In that event, lechuza would be classi- 
fiable as a secondary formation, possibly suggested by words like lechuzo “cordero 
lechal,”” see A. Liorente Maldonado de Guevara, Estudio sobre el habla de la 
Ribera, Salamanca, 1947, p. 239. Cf. also A. H. Schutz, “Old Provengal nozol,” 
MLN, 1949, LXIV, 468-470. The medieval Escorial MS (1513) lists lechuzna, 
involving the alternation -2-~-zn-. 

“See L. Carré Alvarellos, Diccionario galego-castelén e¢ vocabulario casteldn- 
galego (2d ed.), La Corufia, 1933, p. 30la; REW®* 9275. 

* See A. de Rato y Hevia [Rato de Argiielles], Vocabulario de las palabras y 
frases bables, Madrid, 1891-1892, p. 55: esperteyu, correctly etymologized; Acevedo 
and Fernandez, op. cit., p. 152, s. v. morcego, where esperteyo is localized in the 
Oviedo area; M. J. Canellada, El bable de Cabranes, Madrid, 1944, p. 204; A. 
Garefa Oliveros, Diccionario bable de la rima, Oviedo, 1947, p. 275a (where the 
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as morcego alone has been pointed out in the interjacent zone of 
Western Asturias, ** yet anciently they are likely to have represented 
one solid block. The phonologically abnormal loss of initial v- is 
due to secondary association with (d)espertar ‘‘to awake’’: *’ the bat 
is famous for staying asleep by day, yet awakening and keeping 
singularly alert after nightfall. This association has led to the coin- 


age of Ast. esperteyau “sleepless,” a blend of espertau and esperteyu.* 
Galicia and Central Asturias are both typical recess areas. 

Details of the undoubtedly very early clash between the “archa- 
ism’”’ (v)espertello and the “innovation” murciego on the tableland of 
the Peninsula we can hardly ever hope to reconstruct tolerably well 
even in rough outline. The coéxistence, in widely separated terri- 
tories of ““Romania,” of the rival bases wespertfilid and wespertilidne 
may be explained in two different ways: either the Latin two-case 
system of declension (straight and oblique case) nersisted, outside of 
France, with especial tenacity in the case of imparisyllabic forma- 
tions (for example, those terminating in -2i6, -ilidne, or in -dtié, 
-dtidne; in addition to the varying number of syllables accentual 
contrast has here been involved) ;® or else a word like wesperfilié or 
papilié was reinterpreted as the oblique case of an assumed deriva- 
tive in *-ilius, on the analogy of such doublets as padud, -dnis beside 
pduus, -i “peacock.’”’?® Semi-learned Sp. vespertillo, designating a 
species of bats with exceedingly large ears,”! need not be here separ- 
ately discussed. 


word, characteristically, is shown to rhyme with cordobeyu, escorzobeyu “animal 
fantastico ideado para burlarse de los cazadores’’); R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de 
gramAtica histérica espafiola (7th ed.), Madrid, 1944, p. 8. 

*¢ Acevedo and Fernandez, loc. cit. 

*7 On Gal. espertar, esperto, esperteza, see Carré Alvarellos, op. cit., p. 301, and 
J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego, Barcelona, 1876, p. 118a. The type extends 
as far east as Santander, cf. A. G. Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, Estudio del 
dialecto popular montafiés, San Sebastidn, 1922, p. 166 (where it is localized in the 
center and in the southwest of the province). On the background of this verb, 
see J. Jud, “Probléraes de géographie linguistique romane: III. S’ éveiller dans les 
langues romanes,” RLiR, 1926, II, 163-207. 

* B. Vigén, Vocabulario dialectolégico del concejo de Colunga, Villaviciosa, 
1896, p. 95; Canellada, op. cit., p. 204: “muy despierto, con los ojos muy abiertos.” 

* For provisional information, see my articles “Relics of mergus, mergulus, 
and miicré in Ibero-Romance,” AJPh, 1946, LXVII, 151-167, and “Italian 
guazzo and its Hispanic and Gallo-Romance Cognates,” RPh, 1948-1949, II, 
63-82. , 

7 See V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, 1920, VII, 127; Eggenschwiler, op. cit., 
pp. 62-63. 

1 R. Grossmann, Wérterbuch der spanischen und deutschen Sprache, II: Deutsch- 
spanisch, Leipzig, 1937, p. 358a: vespertillo “grossohrige Fledermaus.” 
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Outside of murctég(al)o, murciélago, morcego and of espertello, 
esperteyu, there is a surprising scarcity of designations of the bat. 
Some species are known in Mexico as ratén viejo.” Chil. Arg. 
orején, orejudo are comparable to Ptg. morcego orelhudo (Vespertilio 
auritus): a qualifier here tends to displace the generic name.” Sub- 
division into families, genera, and species, especially in the New 
World, is widely practiced: cf. Venez. murciélago amarillo, murciélago 
blanco, Chil. murciélago colorado, and so forth.” 


VI. Tae Worp Faminy or LATIN mis, miris In IpERO-ROMANCE 


Latin mis, miris, the traditional designation of the ‘‘mouse,”’ 
lingered on in the lexically conservative Iberian peninsula longer 
than in most other Romance-spvaking territories. Although not 
unchallenged as the name of the small rodent, it extended over a 
compact area covering most of the peninsula and clearly prevailed 
throughout the Middle Ages over rata,’® rato,’* ratén,” and their 


7 See Santamaria, op. cit., III, 17a. Note And. panarra (Alcal4 Venceslada). 
In Upper Aragon yet other types abound: [todiyel], [iSordiyé] and [tiriyée] 
(Eleock). Sal. zarramdgalo (Cantalapiedra) is listed by J. de Lamano y Beneite, 
El dialecto vulgar salmantino, p. 669. 

™ Tbid., Il, 357b; ITI, 624 (Vespertilio velatus); L. Freire, op. cit., p. 3494b: 
“morcego pequeno e cinzento de orelhas nuas, tao grandes como 0 corpo” ; accord- 
ing to L. Segovia, Diccionario de argentinismos: neologismos y barbarismos, Buenos 
Aires, 1911, pp. 510-511, F. de Azara (eighteenth century) already used orején. 
The derivative, of course, cumulates a variety of specialized meanings; cf. Col. 
ponerse uno orején “‘ponerse a Gudar, a sospechar” (EZ. Robledo, op. cit., p. 105). 

™ See L. Alvarado, Glosarios, p. 302, where many scientific designations of 
local species are noted; Batres Jauregui, op. cit., p. 396, who distinguishes between 
23 genera and 35 species in Guatemala alone; Enciclopedia universal ilustrada 
europeo-americana, XXXVII, 485a. 

%’ This word family is usually ascribed to Germanic, e.g., by Garcia de Diego, 
Elementos de grdmatica histérica gallega, Burgos, ca. 1908, p. 174, s. ». rato, and 
8. Gili Gaya, Vor, p. 1193a. J. Briich, Der Hingiuss der germanischen Sprachen 
auf das Vulgdrlatein, Heidelberg, 1913, pp. 6-7, started from rapidus. L. Spitzer, 
“Die Ratte,” AR, 1926, X, 293-294, thought of onomatopoeic origin and found 
the support of F. Schiirr, ZRPh, 1927, XLVII, 511; in any event, the phonological 
expressiveness (that is, the suggestion of repeated biting or habitual gnawing: 
rat-rat) is undeniable and may have weighed the scales in favor of ratén at the 
time of its struggle with mur. On the rivalry of several formations signifying 
“mouse” and “rat,” see F. Schirr, “Sprachgeschichtliche—sprachgeographische 
Studien, II: Talpa, mis, rattus—l vor Konsonant im Romanischen,” ZRPh, 1927, 
XLVII, 492-513, who correctly regards France as the focus of radiation: rat 
(“mouse rat”) is characteristic of Northern Italy, topo prevails in Tuscany, 
descendants of sdrex occupy the South. 

Rata “rat” occurs in MSS A, B of Kalila e Dimna, see p. 112 of C. G. Allen’s 
edition, whereas MS Esc. I-j-4 employs it to translate Hebr. héled, otherwise 
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derivatives,’* a word family to which it ultimately succumbed. As 
for Lat. sdrex, sdricis, eminently successful in Gallo-Romance after 


rendered by comadreja or doneciella, according to A. G. Solalinde. Recorded in 
ancient dictionaries (C. de las Casas: “rosicara’”’). The word signifies “female 
mouse” in part of the territory where rato is used for “mouse,” cf. Cuveiro Pifiol, 
op. cit., p. 266. In cant, rata stands for “pocket,” rata and ratero “pickpocket,” 
see L. Besses, Diccionario de argot espafiol, Barcelona, n. d., pp. 110b, 111b; J. M. 
Hills, Voces germanescas, Bloomington, 1949, p. 153. Cf. Ptg. rata, ratazana, 

76 Rato “mouse” is primarily characteristic of the northwest; cf. V. Garcia 
Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo, Madrid, 1934, p. 136, with the locution en pelo de 
rato “aplicado a las aves recién salidas del huevo, aun cuando no hayan echado los 
cafiones de las plumas”’ (notice the relation to Fr. chawve souris); cf. Centr. Ast, 
ratu “mouse” (Rato y Hevia, op. cit., p. 104); Gal. Ptg. rato “big mouse.” Also 
found in Aragonese (Benasque), see A. Badia Margarit, Contribucién al voc~bulario 
aragonés, Zaragoza, 1948, p. 169. In cant, rato is “jefe de vigilancia” (L. Besses, 
op. cit., p. 142a). Significantly, gato and rato form a perfect rhyme. For Old 
Portuguese examples of rato “mouse,” see O Livro de Esopo, ed. J. Leite de Vas- 
concelos, pp. 17-18. 

™ Ratén involves a suffix which originally was neither augmentative nor dimin- 
utive, but rather characterized the word as the name of an animal (W. Beinhauer’s 
derivation of ratén directly from ratar, RF, 1942, LVI, 402-404, hardly holds 
water), cf. pdvus, 7 beside paud, -dnis; used for Hebr. ‘akbar in ancient Bible 
translations (Esc. I-j-4 and I-j-7, text of Rabi Mosé Arragel’s version, Ferrara 
Bible); absent from J. Ruiz, but included in Pero Lépez de Ayala’s Libro de las 
aves de cacga, ed. Gayangos, p. 10, and A. de Palencia’s Dos tratados, I, 56; also 
in D. S&nchez de Badajoz’s Recopilacién en metro, II, 226, which reflects sixteenth- 
century Extremefio usage; known to ancient dictionaries (C. de las Casas: “sorce, 
sorge, sorze, topo’’); used for “cowardly thief” in cant, see Hill, op. cit., p. 153. 

78 Here is a small selection of derivatives, given as evidence of the extraordi- 
nary vitality of the word family of rata, which sapped the strength of mur and 
indirectly undermined OSp. murciego: OSp. ratilla “lock of hair,” “curl” (likened 
to the mouse’s tail?): Rimado de palacio, C, quatr. 8h; Gal. Ptg. ratifio (ratinho); 
Mont. ratina “vaca de poca alzada,” Garcia-Lomas, op. cit., p. 296; ratoncillo 
“amall mouse,” widespread at present, attested by C. de las Casas; ratoncilo 

“name of a children’s game” (C. Bayo, Vocabulario criollo-espafiol sud-americano, 

Madrid, 1910, p. 196; A. Malaret, Vocabulario de Puerto Rico, p. 256a); Mont. 
ratoneruca “‘reyezuelo, abadejo” (Regulus acistatus), Valles de Igufia and Anievas; 
see Garcia-Lomas, op. cit., pp. 296-297: “por su costumbre de vivir en agujeros 
y oquedades de 4rboles sin hacer grandes vuelos”; ratonero “mousehole”: A. 
Sevilla, Vocabulario murciano, Murcia, 1919, p. 160, with a quotation from 8. J. 
Polo de Medina, and P. Lemus y Rubio, Aportaciones para la formacién del voca- 
bulario panocho, Murcia, 1933, p. 270: ratonera, documented since the Middle Ages 
(A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la Edad Media, Madrid, 1936, p. 193), 
mostly signifying “mousetrap” (C. de las Casas: “gaggia di sorici, gattera, scalap- 
pio, tagliola, trappola’”’), in Murcia also “mousehole” (J. Garcia Soriano), ef. Gal. 
ratoeira “mousetrap” ; ratera “trap for rats,” labeled as a neologism by C. Gagini, 
op. cit., p. 213b; raterta, infrequently raterismo “petty theft” (J. Cornejo, Fuera del 
diccionario, Quito, 1938, p. 283); (cant) ratimago “swindle,” see Besses, op. cit., 
p. 142a. Gal. rateira (Cuveiro Pifiol) corresponds to Sp. ratonera, OSp. murera; 
on Alg. ratoera, see K. Rohner, BF, IX, 260. 
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its transformation into *sédrice, it left only sporadic traces in Catalan’® 
and apparently few in Portuguese-Galician and Castilian. The 
history of murciég(al)o, murciélago, morcego cannot be traced without 
careful inquiry into the decay of mur and the slight decline of its 
congeners. 

Spanish mur became obsolescent in the sixteenth century: Juan 
de Valdés preferred it to ratén in 1535, yet it was omitted from C. de 
las Casas’ narrowly selective Spanish-Italian dictionary of the year 
1570. It was obsolete past possible recovery after 1600; although 
Lope de Vega had recourse to it upon occasion, *° Francisco del Rosal 
was outspoken in his comment, made around the turn of the cen- 
tury: “Mur decfan del ratén’’;** D. Alonso includes mur in his list 
of words censured or parodied in the seventeenth century.** What 
was the background of this word suddenly sandoned by the Span- 
iards and what were the reasons for its rejection? 

Mur is very frequently found in medieval texts, including the 
Alfonsine General estoria, Bible translations traceable to thirteenth- 
century archetypes, and the notes to Rabi Mosé Arragel de Guadal- 
fajara’s Old Testament version (1422-1433), echoing earlier usage;* 
in both MSS of Kalila e Dimna, reflecting with acceptable exactitude 


7? On topon. Soriguera, Soliguera (Pallars), see J. Corominas, “El parlar de 
Cardés i Vall Ferrera,” BDC, 1936, XXIII, 330; on Benasque [eiSoriyé], see A. 
Griera, “La frontera del catala occidental,” BDC, 1918, VI, 25; on Aran. [suriyé], 
Cat. zoriguer “cernicalo” (because that bird preys on mice), see J. Corominas, 
RFH, 1943, V, 6. 

7% Cf. OSp. sorze<sdrice; sdrex was the more specific word for “mouse” in 
Latin, according to Ernout and Meillet; on sorze, sorce, see R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual de gramdtica histérica castellana (7th ed.), Madrid, 1944, p. 157. 

* See his sonnet “A la sepultura de Marramaquiz” (Obras suelias, XTX, 49). 
Interesting is Juan de Valdés’ testimony, Didlogo de la lengua, ed. J. F. Mon- 
tesinos, Madrid, 1928, p. 146: “Antes diré mur que ratén, pues tan bien es 
castellano lo uno como lo otro, porque dizen: ‘Los que as de dar al mur, dalo al 
gato’ y también ‘Al mur que no sabe sino un agujero, presto lo toma el gato,’ ”’ 

*t Quoted by A. G. Solalinde, MPh, 1930-1931, XXVIII, 93. Fray Juan de 
Cérdova, Vocabulario castellano-zapoteco, Mexico, 1578, fol. 278roII, included mur 
oratén . . . muroratén grande. Of course, mur was carried over from dictionary 
to dictionary: Palet included it in 1604, and Sobrino-Cormon, Nuevo diccionario 
de las lenguas espafiola, francesa y latina, Antwerp, 1726, II, 253b, listed it as a 
synonym of ratén, mentioning its obvious etymon. 

® D. Alonso, La lengua poética de Géngora: parte primera, Madrid, 1935, p. 104. 

® As Solalinde, loc. cit., pointedly observes, mur corresponds to Hebr. héled 
“weasel” in MS Esc. I-j-3 and in the Biblia de la Casa de Alba, whereas it is an 
equivalent of Lat. mis in the General estoria, in MS Esc. I-j-8, copied by an 
Aragonese scribe, and in MS Esc. Y-j-6, traced to the fifteenth century. Notice 
“mures de la corte” in the Primera crénica general, ed. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 
1906, p. 193b. 
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the lexical stock of the translator (ca. 1250) ;™ in the Libro de mon- 
teria, of dubious authorship and date (presumably composed for the 
entertainment of, if not by, Alfonso the Eleventh) ;** in all three 
MSS of the Libro de buen amor, varying between Leonese and 
Castilian preferences and copied toward 1400;** in the Libro de 
miseria de omne, which concludes the period of the quaderna via;" 
in the Libro de la vida de Barldn e del Rrey Josaphd (Western Castile, 
fourteenth century) ;** in the Confisién del amante, translated from 
Old Portuguese (early fifteenth century?) ;** in Alfonso de Madrigal 
el Tostado’s Qiestiones® and in Fernando de Roxas’ Tragicomedia de 
Calisto y Melibea;* also, in widely quoted refranes, of which at least 
one was incorporated into Don Quixote.” Numerous dictionaries 
record the word, starting with the late medieval Escorial and Toledo 


“ The following quotations are taken from C. G. Allen’s edition. MS A, 
p. 25, 1. 247: “E el mur mora con el omme en su casa, et por que le faze mal, 
échalo fuera”; p. 80, Il. 40-41: “Aquf cerca ay una cueva de un mur que es mi 
amigo”; ibid., ll. 46-48: “Et legaron las palomas a la cueva del mur. . . et 
fallaron que el mur tenia ciento cuevas por los miedos’’; further examples pp. 81, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95; MS B: p. 80 bottom: “Et dixo la collarada: Yo 
tengo un mur mjo amigo” ; p. 81 bottom: “Et otorgégelo el mur . . . et respondié 
el mur de dentro de la cueva”; pp. 94, 95. 

%§ The Diccionario de autoridades, IV, 633a, quotes from Book II, Part II, 
ch. xxiii: “Conviene que tomen dos mures, e de la lana suzia, e quémenlo todo en 
uno.” 

**] am quoting from J. Ducamin’s paleographic edition: S, quatr. 57lab: 
“Por un mur muy pequefio que poco queso priso/digen luego: ‘Los mures han 
comido el queso’”’; 8, quatr. 1369bc: “Non querria que me fuese commo al mur 
del aldea,/con el mur de la villa yendo a fazer emplea”; 8, quatr. 1370a-c: “Mur 
de Guadalajara un lunes madrugara [T: madrugava]/ . . . /un mur de franca 
barva rrescibiél en su cava”; S, quatr. 1371d: ““Pagés del buen talente mur de 
Guadalajara’; further examples: 8, quatr. 1372b, 1374b, 1376d, 1377a, 1425c, 
1426b, 1429b, 1430a (in the last fable, not preserved in MSS G and T, mur alter- 
nates with morezillo, murizillo). 

87 See quatr. 117d in M. Artigas’ edition. 

88 Fols. 132vo, 133ro in G. Moldenhauer’s edition. Cf. also El libro de los 
gatos, ed. G. T. Northup, MPh, 1907-1908, V, 477-554, Nos. 9, 11, 16, 18, 56, 57. 

** Fol. 143ro in H. Knust’s and A. Birch-Hirschfeld’s edition. 

% “E fizo tantos mures salir de la tierra que se non podian dellos defender” 
(quoted by the Diccionario de autoridades, IV, 633a, from ch. iv). 

% “No hay cosa mds perdida, hija, que el mur que no sabe sino un horado; # 
aquél le tapan, no avré donde se esconda del gato” (quoted by D. Alonso, loc. cit., 
and A. de Pagés, III, 865a); a slightly modified refrdn. 

* Pagés cites the proverb: “El mur no sabfa en el horado, y atése una maza a! 
rabo”; Don Quixote, Part II, ch. lvi, contains the refrdn already quoted by J. de 
Valdés; Captain John Stevens, s. »., cites “El mur que no sabe mds de un horado 
presto le coge el gato” and interprets it thus: “Men that have but one trick, or 
but one shift, are soon discover’d, or left in the lurch.” 
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glossaries,“ yet those of the post-Renaissance period are usually 
careful to make a double entry, e.g., “muro ratén.’”™ Notice mures 
del brazo ‘“‘muscles of the arm’’ (late fourteenth century), perpetu- 
ating an animization inherited from Latin and widely imitated 
throughout Europe.** Juan Ruiz used mur, mur topo, and topo in 
one of his fables as three different names for the same animal, pre- 
sumably a mole.* This survey suffices to show that throughout the 
Middle Ages, murciego was readily understood to stand for “blind 
mouse” and could vividly be associated with some striking habits 
and the outward appearance of the bat; as soon as mur began to fall 
into desuetude (in the late fifteenth and the early sixteenth cen- 
turies), the compound murciego was rapidly becoming meaningless 
and, consequently, exposed to unpredictable contaminations. 


* Castro, Glosorios latino-espafioles: E 1796, T 445. 

™ P. de Alcaldé jointly listed mur and ratén (1505); so did C. Oudin and L. 
Franciosini. 

%* Escorial glossary 1375. Cf. ratén “misculo del brazo,” C. Gagini, op. cit., 
p. 213b. The image has spread to Russ. miéci. 

*S and G, quatr. 409a: “Sefior enamorado, dixo al mur la rana’”’; S and G, 
quatr. 100be: “E desque vino el dia que ovo de parir,/parié un mur topo: escarnio 
fue de rreyr’’ ; title of fable quatr. 407-422: “‘Enssienplo del mur topo e de la Rana’”’; 
S and G, quatr. 408a: “Tenia el mur topo cueva en la rribera’”’; 8, quatr. 407be: 
“Commo contescié al topo, que quiso ser amigo/de la rrana pyntada . . .”; 8, 
quatr. +11c: ““Creé se lo el topo, en uno atados son”’; 8, quatr. 412c: “el topo quanto 
podia tirava fazia suso” (G: “E] mur quando podia tirava contra suso”’); 8, quatr. 
413d: “Al topo e a la rrana levélos a su nido” (G: “al mur e a la rrana levélos al 
su nido”). All three expressions: mur, mur topo, and topo, then, are used by MSS 
G and 8 (the passages are absent from MS T); MS G accords preferential treat- 
ment to mur, MS § favors topo. H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary 
to the Libro de Buen Amor of Juan Ruiz, New Haven, 1930, p. 157, could have 
more specifically delimited the domain of mur. On J. Ruiz’s special interest in the 
mole, see F. Lecoy, Recherches sur le Libro de buen amor, Paris, 1938, pp. 114, 
121, 131. This confusion drives home the arbitrariness of the subdivision of 
animals of similar shape and behavior in the vernaculars. German, Russian, and 
French do differentiate as sharply between the mouse, the rat, and the mole as 
does Modern English; Old Spanish came close to this pattern (mur, rata, topo), 
yet the border-line between mur and topo was fluctuating; nowadays, in Spanish 
and Portuguese the rat and the mouse have been subsumed under one general 
lexical type; in Italian (specifically Tuscan), the confusion reaches its maximum, 
with topo serving widely to name all three rodents, yet Italian, like English at 
present, sharply separates the bat from the mouse, unlike French, German, 
Russian, and Old Spanish. In many countries the mouse is regarded as the 
female of the rat, see F. Schiirr, ZRPh, 1927, XLVII, 510; cf. R. Riegler, LGRPh, 
1928, XLIX, 192-195. On the abandonment of sorc(i)o “mouse” in Tuscany 
and the semantic plethora of topo, alleviated by the introduction of learned talpa 
into standard Italian, see J. Jud, “Zur Wortgeographie der Toscana,” Festschrift 
Louis Gauchat, Aarau, 1926, pp. 309-311. 
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The word family of mur largely shared the fate of the primitive. 
Murera “‘mousetrap” had to yieid to ratonera.*" The diminutives 
morezillo, murizillo are both peculiar to MS § of the Libro de buen 
amor ;** ordinarily, murezillo, morezillo, and morcillo were used for 
“muscle,’’®* serving as replacements of muslo < misculu, whose con- 
notation had been narrowed down to “thigh”; misculo is a Latin- 


%7 Berceo, Loores de Nuestra Sefiora, quatr. 198: “Que non seamos presos en la 
mortal murera”’; also Escorial glossary 198. The word has often been misinter- 
preted; R. Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabulario de las obras de Gonzalo de Berceo, 
Madrid, 1900, p. 500, translated it by “muerte, infierno”; V. R. B. Oelschlager, 
A Medieval Spanish Word-List, Madison [1940], p. 138b, rendered it by “pelea, 
batalla,” four years after A. Castro had clarified its connotation in his Glosarios 
latino-espafioles, p. 251, cf. R. Oroz, BIF, 1944-1946, IV, 304; R. 8S. Boggs, L. 
Kasten, H. Keniston, and H. B. Richardson, Tentative Dictionary of Medieval 
Spanish, Chapel Hill, 1946, p. 353, conceded that the meaning of murera was 
unclear to them. 

%§ Quatr. 1429ab: “El leén destos dichos tévose por pagado;/solté al more- 
zillo . . .”; quatr. 143lab: “Comengé a querellar se, oyélo el murizillo,/fué a él, 
dixol: ‘Sefior, yo trayo buen cochillo’.” 

% M urezillo(s): Sir Richard Percivale and John Minsheu: “the sinewes of the 
arme, the muscles”; C. Oudin: “muscle, souris du bras ou de la main’’; L. Francio- 
sini: murezillo del brazo “muscolo del braccio” ; murezillos (morezillos) “‘muscoli del 
corpo”; J. Stevens: murecillo or murezillo “a sinew or a muscle; also a little wall” 
(the latter connotation is hardly authentic). Fray Alonso de Molina, Vocabulario 
en lengua castellana y mexicana, Mexico, 1571, fol. 87vollI, lists only murezillos, 
but Fray Juan de Cérdova’s contemporary Spanish-Zapotec dictionary, fols. 
274rol, 278roII, distinguishes between morezillos en que estd la fuerca, murezillos 
de las manos y bracos, and murezillos de pies y piernas. Morezillo was a form 
familiar to C. Oudin and to J. Stevens, in addition to Franciosini. Morcillo 
(Stevens: “the brawny part of a man’s arm or leg’’) was used by F. Lépez de 
Villalobos, “Didlogo con su criado,” see Algunas obras, Madrid, 1886, p. 257: 
“Cuando algin humor corre por las espaldas y por los morgillos, hace sentir frio, 
aunque el humor sea caliente.” My earliest example is E. de Villena, Arte cisoria, 
ed. F. B. Navarro, p. 8: “Con el mesmo el tajo primero fecho sea cerca del 
murezillo.”” Cf. A. de Palencia, Dos tratados, ed. A. M. Fabié, I, 54. The only ex- 
ample of murcillo found was G. Ferndndez de Oviedo, Libro de la Camara Real, 
Madrid, 1870, p. 232. 

These data yield the following classification: the original diminutives of mur 
were murziello and mureziello, with morziello arising on the analogy of doublets 
like morueco, murueco; coch(i)ello, cuch(i)ello; the protracted coéxistence of mur- 
ziello and morziello caused mureziello to cast off moreziello. A contributing factor 
was the existence of morziello < *Mauricellu; in the background was the ever 
decreasing frequency of mur, crowded out by ratén and thus unable to check the 
insecurity in the use of the pretonic vowel. In a way, the wavering between 
murzillo and morzillo, murezillo and morezillo parallels the shift of OPtg. mur cego 
to morcego and that of OSp. murciégalo to morciégalo; all these tendential changes 
are so many testimonies to the disintegration of the mur family. 

10° Muslo, in addition to denoting a part of the body (Nebrixa likened it to 
femen and femur, Minsheu to thigh, flanke), also designated a piece of clothing 
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ism of late introduction.“ Captain John Stevens lists mosillones 
“the shell-fish called muscles’’; its relationship to morcillo appears 
plausible, as a result of the vacillation between -rs- and -s- and be- 
tween -r¢- and -¢-.' The etymology of morcilla ‘blood pudding’, 
dial. morciella (which some have tried to connect with morcillo) need 
not be discussed here;!“ morcillo “black, with a slight reddish tinge’’ 
(speaking of horses) is distinctly unrelated, going back to *Mauri- 
cellus,! but is worth recording for the réle it may have played in the 
history of murciego, as will presently be shown. Musarayia “shrew,” 
corresponding to mis ardneus, has given rise to a number of stereo- 
typed phrases and has developed an astonishing number of figurative 
meanings.'°* Morgafio, murgafio, musgafo “‘fieldmouse”’ are un- 


(Nebrixa: “femoralia”; Minsheu: “the cannians of hosen”). Notice the dialectal 
variant murlo: L. Tascén, Diccionario de provincialismos y barbarismos del valle 
del Cauca, Bogotd, n. d., p. 202; L. Sandoval, Semdntica guatemalense o diccionario 
de guatemaltequismos, Guatemala, 1942, II, 110b. In most Romance languages, 
including Portuguese, descendants of cora were used for “thigh”; see Lg., 1945, 
XXI, 156. 

101 Cf, J, Minsheu: mtisculo “‘a muscle in the body”; C. Oudin lists misculo on 
a par with murezillo, yet the Diccionario de autoridades, IV, 605b, 633b, implies 
the precedence misculo has meanwhile taken over morcillo and murecillo. 

108 The best-known case is that of pocilga < *porcilica, from porcile “‘pig-sty.” 

103 The older form morciella has persisted in Leon (Maragateria Alta, P4ramo 
del Sil, Sorbeda) and Central Asturias, see the vocabularies of V. Garcia Rey, 
p. 116; of S. Alonso Garrote, 2d ed., p. 270; of A. de Rato y Hevia, p. 85. Morcilla, 
morcillero, and morcillén are listed in ancient dictionaries. The etymology of 
morcilla is in abeyance; the REW? is silent. Older etymologists voiced widely 
discrepant views, see P. F. Monlau, 8.v. 

1% Lat. Maurus has cast off several designations of color. Aside from moreno 
which (as Garcia Soriano has pointed out) is a descendant of moresno, involving 
the suffix -esno chiefly known from names of cubs, notice N. Col. caballo moro 
“caballo morcillo,” A. Sundheim, Vocabulario costefio o lexicografia de la regién 
septentrional de la Republica de Colombia, Paris, 1922, p. 457; Leon. morico “se 
dice del ganado vacuno de pelo negro,”’ 8. Alonso Garrote, El dialecto vulgar leonés 
hablado en Maragateria y tierra de Astorga (2d ed.), Madrid, 1947, p. 270; cf. also 
N. Col. ratén “color de caballos” (Rio Hacha), recorded by Sundheim, op. cit., 
p. 562. In the seventeenth century, morcillo occasionally applied to parts of the 
human body and to the beard; cf. L. de Géngora, Obras poéticas, I, 98, 127; II, 
290, 314; see J. Alemany y Selfa, Vocabulario de las obras de don Luis de Géngora y 
Argote, Madrid, 1930, p. 657a. On OLeon. morziello, murziello, see G. Sachs, 
El libro de los caballos : tratado de albeiteria del siglo XIII, Madrid, 1936, pp. 139-140, 
with references to G. Bertoni’s study of the Leiden glossary and to R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Origenes del espafiol (2d ed.), Madrid, 1929, pp. 70, 106. 

106 On contemplar las musarafias, mirar ias musarafias, espantarle a uno las 
musarafias, see J. Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana, Madrid, 
1921-1925, II, 137, with references to writers of the Golden Age. On the com- 
positional pattern of the word (as in pejerrey, pejesapo, involving apposition), see 
F, Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle a/S., 1913, §421. 
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doubtedly connected with mis, miris, but bear the mark of the in- 
fluence of mordicdre, morsicdre: all rodents are easily associated with 
the activity of “gnawing” or “nibbling.’””* 


In the standard, the following figurative meanings are accepted: “cualquier 
sabandija, insecto o animal pequefio; figura contrahecha o fingida de una persona; 
especie de nubecilla que suele poner delante de los ojos” (Gili Gaya, Voz, p. 946a). 
The range of meanings in the dialects is distinctly wider: Arag. musarafia “mafia, 
ardid” (J. Pardo As30, Nuevo diccionario elimolégico aragonés, Zaragoza, 1938, 
p. 249); Guat. muserafia “alboroto” (L. Sandoval, op. cit., II, 110b); Domin. 
musarafias “gestos, muecas,” musarafiero “el que hace muecas” (M. A. Patin 
Maceo, Dominicanismos [2d ed.], Ciudad Trujillo, 1947, p. 136b): Venez. musa- 
rafia, busarafia “boliche, especie de juguete” (L. Alvarado, Glosarios, p. 302). In 
Esc. MS I-j-8, Lev. 11:30, “shrew” was expressed by the Hellenism migal, see R. 
Oroz, BIF, 1944-1946, IV, 304. The older definitions of musarafia are quite 
amusing; J. Stevens has this to say’ “a venomous small creature, shaped between 
a mouse and a spider, very dangerous to cattle, and called a shrew.” 

106 Morgafio and murgafio are well documented. Morgafio is found both in 
the west and in the east of the Peninsula: it is attested around Mérida by Zamora 
Vicente, op. cit., p. 117, with aberrant meanings, remotely suggestive of biting: 
“arafia”; “arado que lleva sobre el corriente un ala que levanta mds la tierra” 
(Coco’s word list, inaccessible to me, is also quoted); J. Borao, Diccionario de voces 
aragonesas (2d ed.), Zaragoza, 1908, p. 272, offers this comment: “ratén campesino, 
muy hocicudo, que suele mamar de las ovejas, causdndoles la muerte; su cardcter 
venenoso ha dado origen al proverbio: ‘Si te pica el morgafio prevén el escafio.’” 
See also F. Hanssen, op. cit., p. 131. The latter is dominant in Portuguese (L. 
Freire, p. 3536a: “rato pequeno acastanhado’’), where it has developed a figurative 
meaning (ibid.: “crianga enfezada, franzina”), and is amply attested by successive 
generations of Spanish lexicographers: P. de Alcal4: murgafio o ratoncillo “fara- 
yar, furayarit’’ ; murgafio o ratén asst “tuaypa, tuaypit” ; Minsheu: murgajio “a rat”; 
murangho (visibly a misprint) “a field mouse called a shrew’; C. Oudin: murgajfio, 
ratoncillo “souris’”’; L. Franciosini: murgafio “topuccio, picciol topo, topolino’”’; 
A. de La Porte: murgafio—ratoncillo; J. Stevens: murgafio “a little mouse’’; on 
Gal. murgafio, see J. Cuveiro Pifiol. Musgajio was recorded by C. de las Casas 
(“topicello”), J. Minsheu (“a field mouse called a shrew”), C. Oudin (“une 
museraigne ou musaraigne”’), and A. de La Porte (= murgafio); Gili Gaya, Voz, 
p. 946b, assumes contamination of murgafio with musgo “moss.” As in the cases 
of morciégalo and morezillo, morzillo “muscle,” we witness here the intrusion of 
mor- upon mur- in various territories. Mor- appears also in Arag. morerol “ratén 
silvestre, musarafia,”’ overheard by B. Coll y Altabds, see op. cit., p. xxxv. 

In my article “Hispanic Reflexes of Latin morsicdre,” Phil. Quart., 1945, 
XXIV, 233-254, I have attempted to connect morgafio, murgafio, musgafio with 
mordicare, morsicadre. J. M. Piel, in his interesting review of that article, RPF, 
1948, II, 288-289, reverts to *mirica (REW* 5754), already posited by Kérting 
on the basis of Prov. murga, on which Eggenschwiler, op. cit., pp. 25-26, has shed 
new light. The two explanations are not mutually exclusive: a merger may have 
taken place; cf. R. Riegler, LGRPh, 1928, XLIX, 192-195. Add to my material 
the following data: Arag. musekd (W. D. Elcock, De quelques affinités phonétiques 
entre l’aragonais et le béarnais, Paris, 1938, pp. 118-119); Ast. mordigafiu “mor- 
disco” (B. Vig6n, op. cit., p. 189); esmordigafiar “mordiscar por todas partes y 
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It is not easy to determine the reasons for the decay of OSp. 
mur; Romance monosyllabic words were, in general, crowded out 
wherever possible; buey < boue has subsisted, but can < cane has 
been narrowed down in its scope, yielding to indigenous perro; at 
least in Brazil, Ptg. cio is retreating before cachorro; glis, gliris (or 
rather *glére, in rustic speech) “dormouse’’ has been vestigially pre- 
served in French, but Sp. lirén, Ptg. leirao point to *gléridne.™” A 
contributing factor was the acoustic expressivity of rato, rata, ratén, 
a word family which has cut deeply into the Hispanic zoological 
nomenclature.'°* The decline of mur, which literary sources pre- 
sumably register with the usual delay of a few centuries, entailed the 
disintegration of the entire word family; symptoms of this decay are 
the free alternation of mur- and mor-, prompted by the general inse- 
curity of usage in regard to the pretonic vowel and by the coéxis- 
tence of the two homophones morziello, murziello “‘black,’’ from 
Maurus, and murezillo, morezillo, morzillo “‘muscle,’”’ from mis and 
misculus, as well as the gratuitous addition of meaningless suffixes: 
murciégalo, murciégano, which were apt to blur the initially clear- 
cut derivational structure of the compound. 


(To be continued) 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


repetidas veces” (A. de Rato y Hevia, op. cit., p. 54; B. Vigén, op. cit., p. 93); 
esmorgar “‘quitar la corteza que cubre las nueces; curarse de alguna enfermedad’”’ 
(Vig6n, loc. cit.); Ptg. Ind. mordigagaio “dor de ventre” (RL, VI, 82; C. de Figuei- 
redo [6th ed.], Il, 385b). From murgafio Cabr. murgafieira “tabarra, cantos o 
dichos monétonos y pesados, cosa que aburre, que cansa” has branched off (8. 
Alonso Garrote, op. cit., p. 273). 

107 Lirén is the oldest form on record; see Kalila e Dimna, ed. Allen, p. 133, 
1,23. On the ancestry of the words for ‘“‘dormouse,” see my note “The Etymology 
of Spanish lerdo,” Phil. Quart., 1946, XXV, 289-302, reviewed (with unfairness, I 
believe) by L. Spitzer, NRFH, 1947, I, 79-80. 

108 Examples of this deep penetration are Arag. rata-paniquesa “especie de 
rata silvestre que vive ordinariamente en los Arboles” (B. Coll y Altabds, Coleccién 
de voces, p. xlii), New Mex. ratén pardo “ardilla gris” (E. C. Hills, “El espafiol de 
Nuevo Méjico” [1906], BDHA, 1938, IV, 66); Col. ratén de agua (Chironectes 
variegatus) “‘mam{fero marsupial, de pelaje fino y blanco con manchas amarillosas”’ 
(E. Robledo, op. cit., p. 122). For richer illustration, especially from the American 
continent (Mex. rata-conejo, rata-jabali, Col. ratén de agua, Mex. ratén de bolsa, etc.) 
see Santamaria, op. cit., III, 16a-17a. In France, ratte is the word for “mouse”’ 
in Dép. Niévre, Céte d’Or, Haute Marne, Haute Saéne, and Doubs. 
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La Escala de Mahoma. Traduccién del drabe al castellano, latin y francés, 
ordenada por Alfonso X el Sabio. Por José Mufioz Sendino. Direc- 
cién General de Relaciones Culturales, Madrid, 1949: xxi + 561 
pages. 

The study of the problem whether Islamic sources entered the struc- 
ture of the Divine Comedy was given a great impulse by the late Don 
Miguel Asin Palacios’ masterly work La escatologia musulmana en la 
Divina Comedia, published in 1919.* 

Thirty years later, two large and important works were published: 
one in Spain (on February 24), and the other in the Citt& del Vaticano 
(Imprimatur dated March Ist),? by two scholars who worked inde- 
pendently of each other on the same manuscripts providing the “missing 
link” in the argument favoring Dante’s partial indebtedness to Islamic 
sources. 

The author of the second-named work started his investigation acting 
on a lead furnished by Ugo Monneret de Villard in 1944; Mufioz Sendino 
tells us that “El manuscrito, que dié origen a este trabajo, fué hallado 
en la Biblioteca Bodleiana de Oxford, sin tener la menor noticia o re- 


ferencia bibliogrdfica previa.” His further search for sources, he states, 
“me proporcioné la sorpresa del hallazgo del manuscrito con el texto 
latino en la Biblioteca Nacional de Paris.” Only in the autumn of 1946, 
when his work was completed for the most part, did Monneret de Villard’s 


1 The second edition, published in 1943, contains also the Historia y critica de 
una polémica, originally published in 1924. An abridged translation of the first 
edition in English was published by Harold Suaderland, London, 1926. A 
summary in Spanish appeared in Madrid in 1927, under the title Dante y el Islam, 
with an enthusiastic Preface by Emilio Garcia Gémez. C. H. Grandgent based 
his somewhat skeptical article ‘Islam and Dante”’ in Studi Medievali, 1930, III, 
1-5, on this summary. J. D. M. Ford briefly expressed his views on the problem 
in the obituary of Miguel Asin Palacios in Speculum, 1946, XXI, 376-377, two 
years after the great Spanish Arabist’s death on August 12, 1944. 

? Enrico Cerulli, Jl “Libro della Scala” e la questione delle fonti arabospagnole 
dela Divina Commedia. (Studi e Testi, 150.) Citt& del Vaticano, 1949, 574 
pages. Cf. my review in Speculum XXVI (April, 1951). Since writing it I 
noticed two other reviews which the students of the problem would find profit- 
able to read: by R. Draguet in Le Muséon, 1950, LXIII, 140-141, and by Ettore 
Rossi in the Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 1950, XXV, 111-113. 

* Lo Studio dell’Islam in Europa nel XII e nel XIII secolo. (Studi e Testi, 
110.) Citt& del Vaticano, 85 pages. Reviewed in Speculum, 1946, XXI, 346- 
347, by G. Bonfante and Philip K. Hitti, who want Brunetto Latini changed to 
Latino, and substitute Mu‘raj for Mi‘raj, without giving any reasons. 
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booklet come to his notice.‘ Soon after he had discovered the Paris 
manuscript he learned of the Cod. Vat. Lat. 4072, but being unable to 
secure a microfilm he could not collate the two manuscripts. He also 
came across an item in the Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum Angliae 
et Hiberniae, Oxoniae, 1697, where on p. 64 of the section listing manu- 
scripts kept in Ireland, especially those in the ‘“‘Bibliothecae Illustrissimi 
Domini Narcissi Archiepiscopi Dubliniensis nobile auctarium,’’ there was 
an item No. 1880-205: “Historia de religioso Abu’l Abas et Dari [at- 
Tabari ?]; item enarratio eorum, quae Muhammed (ut fabulantur) 
quadam nocte in caelum raptus ibidem vidit.” All efforts to locate this 
manuscript as well as the original Castilian translation made by “el judfo 
Don Abraham” remained fruitless. 

Therefore, Mufioz Sendino limited himself to publishing the Old 
French and the Latin text, without any editorial retouching except for 
punctuation, under the patronage of the late Marquis de Aufién, former 
Director of Cultural Relations in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Madrid. 

The edition is limited to one thousand copies, in part sumptuously 
printed on excellent paper, with two colored plates reproducing the 
Incipit of the Old French manuscript, adorned with an interesting minia- 
ture showing Archangel Gabriel, long-nosed and wearing an exotic head- 
dress, in the act of pulling Muhammad out of what looks like a sleeping 
bag which the Prophet is sharing with his legendary spouse Umm Hani’. 
A third plate reproduces the Incipit of the Latin manuscript. 

Half of the book is taken up by the Prélogo, Indice General and an 
Introduccién in which the following topics are discussed: “Chapter I. 
Manuscritos y traductores. A. Los manuscritos, transcripcién, colacién 
de ambos manuscritos. B. Los traductores. Chapter II. Razén de 
esta traduccién en el ciclo de obras de Alfonso X. A. Andlisis general de 
motivos ideolégicos. B. Actitud personal ante el movimiento misional 
del siglo XIII. C. Posicién intelectual frente al clima filoséfico-teolégico 
del siglo XIII. D. Su polftica intencional en la creacién de la uni- 
versidad de Sevilla. Chapter III. Los caminos de la leyenda a Dante. 
Inconsistencia légica de una polémica. 1. La traduccién trilingiie de la 
leyenda. 2. Los colaboradores italianos de Alfonso X. a) El Libro 
Conplido. b) El Quatripartito de Tolomeo. 3. Alfonso X, emperador 
electo de Alemania.—Su intervencién en los asuntos de Italia. 4. La 
colecci6n de escritos apologéticos anti-islimicos de Pedro el Venerable 
(1094-1156). a) Obras de la coleccién y sus traductores. b) 8. Pedro 
Pascual. c) Fray Roberto Carracciolo [read: Caracciolo] da Lecce. 
5. La via de las comunidades judfas. a) Traductores hebreos de 

Toledo, Catalufia y Provenza: siglo XII. b) Traductores hebreos de 





‘Cf. pp. 1 and 131, note. 


‘On p. 192 the author promises a separate work dealing with the Islamic 
legends in the aljamiado literature. 
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Sicilia, Castilla y Provenza: siglo XIII. c) Las persecuciones de judios: 
XIII-XIV. 6. Difusién de la leyenda en Espafia. Resumen. a) Las 
traducciones de Pedro el Venerable hechas en Espafia. b) Las Historias 
del Arzobispo Don Rodrigo. ¢) La Estoria d’Espanna, de Alfonso el 
Sabio. d) La literatura aljamiada. e) Resumen. Chapter IV. La 
Leyenda. Explicacién por ella de casi todas las analogias aducidas con 
la Divina Comedia.” 

This very informative though at times somewhat rhetorical discussion 
is followed by a résumé of the eighty-five chapters of the Kitab al-Mi‘raj 
(Liure de leschiele Mahomet; Liber Scale Machometi), in order to give the 
reader a rapid global view of the contents. 

The second part of the book is taken up by the reproduction in 
opposite columns of the Old French and the Latin version, occupying 
pages 251-488. Then follow the Appendices: I. San Pedro Pascual: 
Tratado del libre albedrio contra los fatalistas mahometanos. II. San 
Pedro Pascual: El Obispo de Jaén sobre la seta mahometana. III. Fray 
Roberto Caracciolo da Lecce: Spechio de la Fede. Pages 533-561 are 
taken up by the Bibliography, Name Index, Fe de erratas, List of 
Subscribers. 

Though Mufioz Sendino’s work is unquestionably very meritorious‘ 
it would have remained in many respects obscure had not the fortunate 
coincidence furnished the scholars Cerulli’s book which places in their 
hands the indispensable critical and explanatory apparatus.’ The two 


important contributions complete each other and substantially strengthen 
many of Asin’s arguments. An excellent and just appraisal of the two 
works was published by G. Levi Della Vida in Al-Andalus.* 


A. R. Nyxu 


Cambridge, Mass. 


* His conclusion (p. 197) is brief and to the point: “Parece la conclusién més 
sensata la de situar hacia el 1307 el afio de composicién y primera aparicién de la 
Divina Comedia, no en la redaccién completa de todas sus partes, que fueron elabo- 
randose hasta el 1314-1319. Para esas fechas—cincuenta afios después del 1264 
—manuscritos de la traduccién (i.e., of tne Kitab al-Mi'rag) circulaban ya por 
Europa, como hemos demostrado.” 

7 The Introduction gives abundant footnotes taken from a large number of 
works consulted and listed in the Bibliography. Unfortunately, too many mis 
prints have crept into the titles, especially the German ones, but quite a few also 
in Italian and French. In the text the following more important errors were 
noted: P. |xiv: read “ripresi e sviluppati.”-—P. xix: anglonormdnicos.—P. 4: 
instead of traducido most likely hecho is meant.—P. 14: al-hakim. The spelling 
al-hakim is reproduced from G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, Il, 
844.—P. 21: Encyclopaedia.—P. 85: ahkam an-nujim.—Pp. 158, 173, 175, 196: 
Hillel.—P. 156: note.—P. 164: la mitad, Nebukim, Yad.—P. 172: Haitham.— 
P. 227 and Index: al-Hujama; al-Hawiya.—P. 232 and Index: as-Siddig.--P. 242 
and Index: al-mustagim.—P. 537: Knust.—P. 553: al-muhakim. 

® 1949, XIV, 376-407, under the title “Nuova luce sulle fonti islamiche della 
Divina Commedia.” On p. 379 the author calls attention to “un modesto studioso 
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Pedro Simén Abril. Por Margherita Morreale de Castro. (Revista de 
filologta espafiola, Anejo LI.) Madrid, 1949: 329 pages. 

This dissertation represents a thorough and scholarly revaluation of 
the humanistic and pedagogical activity of Pedro Simén Abril, who is 
shown not to have been a “célebre humanista,” nor a “‘filésofo profundo,” 
nor a “gram&tico consumado” but rather a “pensador mediocre” (p. 16), 
a “figura que vivid casi toda su vida en la periferia de la cultura espafiola 
del siglo XVI,” and who “en parte refleja y en parte se enfrenta en las 
ideas de sus tiempos” (ibid.). He is “el hombre de los lugares comunes.”’ 
The author’s purpose is “rastrear la influencia de este conjunto de 
tépicos, conglomerado de ideas greco-romanas y de principios cristianos 
(y escoldsticos) sobre su modo de pensar, su Weltanschauung, su concepto 
de la cultura y hasta sobre su estilo” (pp. 17-18). Her book she regards 
as but one of a series of such studies which we must have before we can 
know “hasta qué punto la cultura espafiola del siglo de oro se abrié al 
humanismo” (p. 18). She does not consider the possible influence on the 
drama of his translations of classical plays. 

The biographical part of this study is admittedly incomplete, since 
the author was compelled by circumstances to discontinue her research 
in Spanish archives. Even so, she reproduces valuable documents from 
the Biblioteca Piiblica of Huesca and from the Archivo General in 
Simancas. In view of the current great interest in the theories of 


Américo Castro, it is unfortunate that we have no documentary indica- 
tion as to whether the names Simén and Abril really show “origen 
judfo”’ (see p. 21). 


italiano A. DeFabrizio,” mentioned by Mufioz Sendino on p. 156, who already 
in 1907 in the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, XLIX, 299-313, suggested 
that the Latin translation of Ji “Mirag’” di Maometio might have been known to 
and used by Dante, and exerted “un’ impercettibile efficacia . . . nell’orditura 
della Divina Commedia.” On the other hand, Asin’s assertions were at times too 
dogmatic and invited adverse criticism, e.g., p. 79 (2nd ed.) “A las miultiples 
analogias de fondo”; p. 107: “flagrantes analogias”’; p. 111: “estrechas analogias”’; 
p. 110 “la arquitectura del infierno dantesco no es mds que un calco fiel del 
musulm4n en sus lineas generales.”” It was for this reason that my dear friend, 
the late Karl Vossler, wrote in his Die gétiliche Komédie, 2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1925, 
Vol. II, note 1: “Einwandfreie Vermittler haben sich hier noch nicht erweisen 
lassen. An eine unmittelbare oder, wie Asin Palacios méchte, durch Brunetto 
Latini vermittelte Bekanntschaft unseres Dichters mit der muselmanischen 
Eschatologie vermag ich so wenig zu glauben wie Torraca und andere vorsichtige 
Dante-Kenner.” This objection could no longer be advanced. We could agree 
with Levi Della Vida (p. 392): “La tesi di Asin intorno alla possibilita non solo, 
ma alla realt& di relazioni tra Dante e |’escatologia islamica rimane dunque 
definitivamente confermata. Ma insieme essa rimane anche limitata.”’ 

As regards the much discussed line Rafel mai amec izabi almi in Inferno 
XXXI, 67, my forthcoming article in the Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, 
Vol. II, shows that Dante had some knowledge of Hebrew but none of Arabic. 
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A knotty problem presents itself in connection with the pages devoted 
to Simén Abril’s brush with the ecclesiastical authorities. It is necessary 
to regard with caution his protest that the ‘‘b4rbaros” “habfan llegado 
a la imprudencia de querer identificar con los mismos herejes a los que se 
desvelaban por devolver los textos cldsicos a su pristina pureza” (p. 29), 
and the protest of Palmireno that ‘‘Dizen que los Ciceronianos no son 
gente de deuocién: y son poco amigos de Yglesias” (p. 30). Pedro 
Simén Abril, like “los que escriben cartas nuncupatorias a sus Mecenas”’ 
(Huarte; see pp. 32-33), makes himself out to be a martyr in the cause of 
learning, a great ‘“debelador de la barbarie.’”’ Dr. Morreale takes care 
to point out that, for all his complaints, ‘“‘siguié publicando sus obras, y 
si algunas no llegaron a imprimirse, no fué porque lo prohibiese la In- 
quisicién” (p. 33); that, thanks to the “disposiciones del Regimiento, el 
maestro gozaba de una posicién honrosa y respetada” (p. 35); and that 
his works, “publicadas . . . con el evidente propésito de servir al bien 
del Estado, le franqueaban el acceso a Felipe II” (p. 40). Yet it is true 
that on February 12, 1571, Fray Bartolomé Goys “pronuncié contra 
él la sentencia de excomunién” (p. 28). Why? Because Abril taught 
philosophy when he was authorized to perform only the duties of a 
“linguae latinae professor” (p. 27). It was a question of the jurisdiction 
of the University of Huesca over the teaching of these subjects in Un- 
castillo. But why the penalty of excommunication? The reader is left 
to answer this question for himself. It was because the privileges of the 
University of Huesca had been confirmed “per Romanos pontifices’’ (see 
Documentos, pp. 251-252), and stipulated that “in presenti Aragonum 
Regno nulla persona . . . possitin aliquoloco . . . legere . . . aliquam 
liberalem artem nec disciplinam nisi gramaticam ... sub pena qui 
contrarium fecerint . . . in alio studio quam presenti oscensi . . . in- 
current in penam mille aureorum seu florennorum ... atque sub 
[incur Jsu aliarum penarum et censurarum ecclesiasticarum. ...” There 
could have been no “herejfia” (p. 29) involved. 

We need not be concerned over the “paradoja” of the use of the 
Erasmian word ciceroniano (p. 31), when we know that in 1600 Erasmus’ 
Ciceronianus and his De conscribendis epistolis were exported from “la 
Espafia oficialmente antierasmista” (pp. 30-31) to Mexico to be sold for 
cash or credit by Martin de Ibarra, the proceeds to be turned over to the 
entrepreneur, Luis de Padilla. (See HR, 1941, IX, 2, 13.) 

Simén Abril’s program of educational reform was a “programa de 
estudios dirigido hacia la elevacién del nivel cultural del pueblo y particu- 
larmente hacia la mejor preparacién de sus gobernantes,” i.e., “la 
ensefianza de las lenguas antiguas de una manera facil y rdpida, para 
que sirvan de acceso a las ‘honestas disciplinas,’ y . . . la compilacién de 
una enciclopedia escolar en léngua castellana que abarque... la 
légica, la filosofia natural y la ética” (p. 56). Dr. Morreale treats very 
adequately ‘Las Gramaticas,” “La Légica,” ‘La Filosofia Natural” 
(she found the MS of Abril’s Filosofia natural in the Biblioteca de 
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Palacio). Additional chapters are “Simén Abril, Maestro,” ‘“Simén 
Abril y la Lengua Castellana,” and “Simén Abril, ;Humanista?” In 
connection with this last chapter it would have been well to cite Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, “Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renais- 
sance,” Byzantion, 1944-1945, XVII, 346-374. 

After studying the concept of humanista in Spain in the XVI century, 
Dr. Morreale concludes that Simén Abril was perfectly justified in so 
regarding himself: “‘ ‘tan docto y erudito varén,’ lo llamaba el maestro 
Lazcano” (p. 220). From the standpoint of the modern concept of 
humanista, the decision is less favorable to Abril: “En sus obras no he 
hallado huella alguna de la que se pudiera deducir que los modelos que 
proponfa a la imitacién de los alumnos . . . sirviesen para algo mds que 
para aprender ‘pulido latin’” (p. 224). He was a practical teacher, in- 
clined to seek always “lo Util en el orden religioso, moral y social’’ (p. 
225). He was convinced that “lo esencial estaba ya escrito: quien com- 
pusiera libros nuevos se exponfa a acrecentar las bibliotecas ‘no por 
ventura con tanta utilidad,’” and he preferred to “dar a conocer a sus 
contempordneos toda la riqueza del saber antiguo,”’ to “‘devolver las 
doctrinas ‘a su antigua entereza y perficién’” (pp. 222-223),' “pues la 
dotrina ensefia a los ombres como se an de conservar en sus estados, i aun 
como mejorarse; i la inorangia despefiandolos por todo jenero de vicios 
les haze dar a’l traves con las onras, vidas i haziendas” (p. 237). The 
result of his reading and of his theoretical studies, “hay que buscarlo 
en el estilo de sus obras castellanas: es allf donde el sentido humanfstico 
de la forma ha fructificado.” 

Dr. Morreale’s study has been carried out with admirable objectivity 
and with an unusual degree of competence. It deserves careful reading 
for the light it throws on the Spanish sixteenth century as a whole. 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lope de Vege. El cardenal de Belén. A Paleographic Edition. By T. 
Earle Hamilton. Texas Tech Press, Lubbock, 1948: xii + 139 pages. 


The appearance of another reliable text of any comedia, but perhaps 
especially one of Lope de Vega’s, is an event to please not only a “comedi- 
ante,” but to encourage and be a source of satisfaction to all engage’ or 
to engage, in Hispanic scholarship. Additionally, this edition by Dr. 


1 This coincides with other testimonies. When Juan de la Cruz went in 
1564 to study at Salamanca, the philosophical decline had already set in. ‘Luis 
de Leén et le Brocense signifient les derniers efforts que tentent les étres épris de 
culture libre.” The boldness of Vitoria is a thing of the past. Cano, haunted 
by the fear of iluminismo and of protestantism, “obnubile sa pensée.” Juan de 
la Cruz shows no effort at philosophical research: “toute conquéte d’ordre stricte- 
ment philosophique lui demeure inaccessible.” Philosophy, at Salamanca, was 
an “édifice déj& construit.” (Jean Baruzi, Saint Jean de la Croiz et le probleme 
de V'expérience mystique, Paris, 1931, p. 128.) 
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Hamilton reduces by one more the few plays not available, in both modern 
and early printing, to Professors Morley and Bruerton ten years ago.' 

The particular vicissitudes of this autograph, dated at Madrid, 
August 27, 1610, and not printed until 1620, are interesting: “In the 
possession of the autor, Domingo de Balbin, for at leact four years after 
it was written,” as the editor states (p. 14), the manuscript found its 
way to Paris, where it was stolen by Count Libri-Carucci, to be dis- 
covered in his Collection in 1845. Going to Lord Ashburnham by 
purchase two years later, the autograph was next acquired, in‘1884, by 
the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in Florence, where, again elusive— 
temporarily lost behind a row of books—its presence was reported by 
Emilio Cotarelo in 1935.2 It was to await Ezio Levi’s attention some 
four years later and be transferred, in photostatic copy, to Lubbock, 
Texas. We are indebted to Professor Hamilton for assuming the re- 
sponsibility of presenting this edition of the autograph, as a first step, we 
trust, in completing the work that Dr. Levi’s desta presumably pre- 
vented him from doing. The editor’s task, resuiting in a well-printed 
book, was facilitated by a State grant through the co-operation of Texas 
Technological College. 

In its present state, the autograph lacks the main title-folio, as well 
as that for Act I, and the repartos. Also missing are the Dedication and 
folios 7 to 10 of Act II, which Professor Hamilton supplies from the 
princeps. He further describes the manuscript as not having the atajos 
and directions found on many stage copies (p. 7). 

The editor’s justification for a uniquely “paleographic” edition o, 
El cardenal de Belén appears to be the singularity of the manuscript in 
that “it carries a full set of printer’s marks written by editors for the 
guidance of a compositor in arranging the page and the gatherings” 
(p. vii). These editorial marks are painstakingly reported and studied 
on pages 13-29 of the Introduction. Attention is called io the very real 
difficulty in differentiating the author of each mark or alteration. By 
means of lines, numbers, and marginal notations, the printer is guided 
in such details as column ending, spacing for stage directions, and folio 
indication. Our editor sees the handwriting and system of two editors, 
the second correcting the first. He lists, by Act and verse, the specific 
description of all editorial markings, with proper comment on their in- 
terpretation by the printer of the princeps, and reaches the unexpected 
conclusion that ‘‘Un the whole, the printer followed the manuscript very 
carefully, but took some liberties with the stage directions” (p. 16). 
Reference to this interesting material is found not only here, as stated, 
but also, on occasion, in the footnotes to the text proper. Professor 
Hamilton’s statement that “All paleographic notes have been placed 


1 Cf. The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘Comedias,’ N. Y., 1940, p. 11. 
* The reference to the Cotarelo article (p. ix, n. 7) should read Vol. XXII 
(for XXIII). 
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at the foot of the page” (p..viii) seems to refer to Lope’s paleography, but 
there is some duplication, as, for example, referring to v. 51: ‘After 
diome, there is a line, almost vertical, sloping slightly to the right . . .” 
(Intro., p. 19); “There is a vertical line between diome and aunque” 
(footnote, p. 40). Perhaps this duplication only indicates editorial in- 
decision in placing responsibility for the vertical line. More confusing 
for the reader is the case, for example, of [Eustoquia] (v. 1012), where 
both footnote and Introduction must be consulied; or, at v. 1609, Intro- 
duction, note, and errata page all contribute toward final deletion of 
[Gerardo]. There are two sets of footnotes, the first giving paleographic 
matter and tachadurc readings, the second providing “only significant 
variants.”* These notes would be easier for the reader to follow if the 
two groups were spaced. Incorporated with the discussion of editors’ 
marks, are two paragraphs (pp. 14-15) describing the Trezena Parte, 
presumably the one referred to as “1,” and considered to be the princeps. 

In an earlier section of his Introduction, Professor Hamilton gives 
important information on the five printings of the Trezena Parte, based 
primarily on Dr. Fichter’s data, graciously acknowledged as provided.‘ 
The section on ‘The Variants” (why so called?) reviews Lope’s practice 
with regard to spelling—with further information on his omission of 
the cedilla—abbreviations, the vacal embebida, and a few lapst (sic) 
calami. The table on Versification agrees in the main with that detailed 
by Drs. Morley and Bruerton. The latters’ total of 2,790 verses, com- 
pared with our edition’s 2,874, suggests no discrepancy when we consider 
that songs account for 82 of the 84 lines. The one sonnet, which our 
editor calls type B (p. 30), is really type A, as Morley and Bruerton note 
(p. 80). , 

As we consider the text proper of this play about Saint Jerome, it 
seems logical to surmise, again, that Dr. Levi’s intentions probably 
included the preparation of the more definitive edition. Even Menéndez 
y Pelayo’s indictment of the play—softened by his final thought that 
Lope is always Lope—does not, in this reviewer’s opinion, preclude the 
end value of effort spent on such a task. Written between two religious 
crises in Lope’s life, as discussed by Ameztia, the play deserves study in 
its proper, and now established, chronological setting and text. Also, 
it is very tempting, and challenging, to consider the implications of Lope’s 
Dedication to the ‘“‘predicador de reyes y rey de predicadores”’; friend 
of the defender of the estilo ano, Fray Hortensio could be, at the same 
time, the important prototype of Fray Gerundio. It is to be hoped 


*A “variant” footnote to v. 137 calls attention to the omission of the line 
in B (Trezena Parte, Rennert Collection). From this the reader would assume 
that ACDE offer no variants. But, cf. DE: Sin que dél se carezca,/Es bien que 
me permita”’ (vv. 136-137). 

* Designation of the BAE as D, the Acad. IV as E, should be made on pp. 
10-11. 
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that Professor Hamilton will continue his study of the play and prepare 
the critical, annotated edition. 

Suggestions for emendations to the edition as it now stands are, 
unfortunately, without benefit of collation with the photostats of the 
autograph. In view of Dr. Bruerton’s collaboration in this respect, 
duly acknowledged by the editor, the reviewer’s responsibility is greatly 
lessened, if not entirely cancelled. 

Brackets are used: to indicate resolving of the usual abbreviations; 
to supply a, vocal embebida;* to supply u of gue; to sup etters covered 
by the binder’s tape; to correct unintentional la 
editorial judgment. Bracketings on the editor’s/authority are found 
mainly in stage directions. For simplification,#r to avoid such wide 
ambiguity in bracket use, a possible procedure would be to list the words 
commonly abbreviated, resolve them without brackets, footnoting 
unusual instances and those in which the full word was written; in the 
case of g + e, to transcribe it as written, calling attention to the relatively 
few cases of gue.’ 

In the matter of punctuation, currently under review toward stand- 
ardizing practice in comedia editing, one might object to excessive use 
of the comma in this edition, and to some inconsistency in the use of the 
semicolon before que = porque. Emendations along these lines, with 
some of the reviewer’s personal preferences for more lucid readings, and 
suggested corrections not so far noted, include: 


1) Supply semicolon: after humildad (v. 59); partamos (833); terzero 
(853); giceroniano (915); Uamado (917); faltaua (1059); bolbera (1075); 
santidad (1087) ; santamente (1131); troque (1151); pobreza (1173); tt (1183); 
muertos (1251); entrar (1256); laurel (1259); Sulpicio (1286), encierren 
(1309) ; alla (1314); Lleguen (1320); dura (1324) ; vaya (1363); mogo (1377); 
hoja (1391); consejo (1502); da (1514); Liceno (1518); santos (1539); 
trataua (1548); razon (1598); traydores (1622); bien (1690); pazienzia 


5 This was overlooked in v. 523, which should read: [a] aquel. 
* Page 39, first stage direction: read Entire, as Lope wrote it; italicize Salen, 
in note. 
Verse 700, Ven[us]: source of brackets? DE so read. 
888+, Saq[ue]: omit brackets. 
1214-1218; 1240-1243: source of brackets? DE so read. 
1417, presutos: should this, from the princeps, read presu[n ios? DE 
read presutos; BC? 
1440, 1453, 1481, 1489, 1493, [A]: obviously not appearing in the 
princeps, when was this interpolated? Cf. Hl que of vv. 1457, 1461, 
1463. 
1723, dormido[s]}: source of brackets? DE so read. 
1762, fund[o]: source of brackets? 
2162+: source of this stage direction? It should be in italics. 
7 Read alberge (481) et passim, according to list on p. 12; then note siguen 
(962); Wegue (2211). ... 
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(1705); solo (1706); anbicion (1741); romana (1761); entenderlo (1774); 
exgeso (1822); Acometed (1826); estoy (1845); soberbia (1851); Toma 
(1857); Nazareno (1858); laurel (1865); Worando (1903); fabor (2119); 
conmigo (2317); Yglessia (2466); Oye (2487); alegria (2511; 2521); 
esclarecido (2558); suspira (2584); leon (2599); camellos (2603); aqui 
(2622); mano (2625); quantos (2652); cassa (2703); Camora (2737); 
lengua (2744); exercicios (2761); morire (2812); paz (2822); No (2846); 
espera (2860). 

2) Delete comma: after Egipto (v. 63); partida (83); ensefa (201); 
patria (320); muerto (322): demonio (334); mugeres (357); ponian (376); 
Fara (505); alerandrina (506); voluntad (655); Jeoua (661); esta (662); es 
(786); Geronimo (828); Platon (885); muero (905); Basilio (986); ser 
(992) ; hechicero (1006); muertos (1011); tenido (1055); Wena (1120); limpia 
(1181); entra (1182); veneno (1232); blasphema (1284); mi (1298); Roma 
(1383); terciopelo (1386); broquel (1388); bellos (1398); gouierno (1464); 
Carne (1490); ingenio (1502); estimo (1593); Chr[ist]o (1684); agrada 
(1692) ; Geronimo (1703); humo (1775); poder (1859); supersticiosos (1863); 
vario (1948) ; grana (1963); metales (2020) ; leon (2098) ; fiera (2117); jurada 
(2148); presto (2151); Eustoquia (2165; 2167+-); ciudad (2213); David 
(2224); prenda (2230); Sara (2251); mediodia (2267); guia (2316); fama 
(2334) ; congierta (2345) ; Chr[ist]o (2374) ; patriarca (2383) ; cabestro (2418); 
honesta (2443); tantos (2472); Nifio (2491; 2499); dado (2523); comentos 
2572); huye (2592); trono (2637); encubierto (2640); perdona (2675); 
habito (2686); Camora (2737); viwe (2770); hauito (2842); Chr[ist]o 
(2847); cueba (2848). 

3) Supply comma: after the first que (109); mi (122); resiste—re- 
placing semicolon (164); delante (202); tal (427); balor (705); lindo (749); 
nombre . . . Dios (1038); Espafia—replacing period (1049); voluntad 
(1180); da—replacing period (1317); suerte (1365); capitan (1389); 
diuina—replacing semicolon (1503); porfia (1544); puedes (1580); 
ymperio (1583); modo (1910); despues (2087); regla (2306); dime (2349); 
descubierto (2640); y ... grandeza (2738); sagrado (2769); porgq[ue] 
(2846). 

4) Supply a dash, to indicate change in person addressed, after: 
viento. (1116); el. (2412); zEntiende? . . . si. (2417); descuidado? (2545); 
dormido. (2546); fiera. (2595); Orosio. (2615); manda. (2621); loco; (2621). 

5) To indicate change in verse form, double space: vv. 296; 492; 656; 
708; 756; 866; 885; 894; 906; 1713; 2009; 2183; 2555; 2677. 

6) Indent: vv. 524; 656; 676; 700; 724; 752; 804; 878; 889; 994; 1034; 
1038; 1050; 1054; 1074; 1102; 1310; 1381; 1583; 1599; 1667; 1949; 2005; 
2155; 2429; 2433; 2441; 2501; 2505; 2509; 2595; 2771, 2774; 2777; 2780; 
2787. 

7) Put in parentheses: que ... muerto (322-323); vv. 807-808; 
no lo creo (1428). 

Place a period: after Belen (Stage dir., p. 71); oydo (287); aurora 
(2462). 
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Place a colon: after hago (937); suerte (2182); leon (2413). 

Read (with capitals): Cesar (1766); Suplico[o]s (2463). 

Read (in lower case): laurel (1202 et pass.); jque (1287); no (1318); 
nabezilla (1751); bautigo (2249); philosophos (2353); terzera (2708). 

Read: O Paula jtanta humildad! (1107); tanto . . . (1109); vv. 708- 
710 as a question. 

Read: PRIMERO (for PREMIRO), p. 61, top; ACTO TERCERO 
(for NOTES), p. 137, top; delete NOTES, p. 139, top; Anibal, p. x; Salva 
(for Salvat), p. 8; Ocerin, p. 9. 

It is obvious that Professor Hamilton has carried out his undertaking 
con amore, and his commendable zest has applied especially to the paleo- 
graphic viewpoint. In the sense that a faithful transcription of an 
autograph must be exacted in a modern edition, each new comedia 
edition is, of course, “paleographic.’’ A lingering query remains in the 
mind of the present reviewer as to whether this term, applying to the 
seventeenth century, is somewhat anachronistic; or, perhaps, merely 
taken for granted. The important thing, however, is that we are 
pleased to have this edition, that it should be reviewed and expanded, 
and that Professor Hamilton is the one to complete the assignment—as 
he probably already has in mind to do. 


MasBeL MarGARET HARLAN 
Indiana University 


El verdadero Dios Pan. Auto sacramental alegérico ce don Pedro 


Calderén de la Barca. Texto y estudio por José M. de Osma. 
University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, 1949: ix+149 pages. 


Professor Osma’s edition of El verdadero Dios Pan—appearing a 
quarter of a century after Valbuena’s original dissertation on the autos 
of Calderén—presages a tardy American intervention in the fascinating 
literature of the sacramental play. The work is described in the Frefacio 
as the first of a series designed to include autos inaccessible in modern 
texts. Professor Osma is to be congratulated on the first fruits of what 
may well be a vast undertaking. 

The significance of the step taken makes it imperative for us to be 
reassured as to its firmness. An examination of the edition reveals it to 
be a step forward, but at the same time a hesitant one. 

Professor Osma confesses to “incompetencia” in doctrinal matters, 
and proposes to leave problems of dogma to those who are qualified to 
discuss them. As a result his presentation of the auto is limited. The 
notes to El verdadero Dios Pan discuss the text and the mythology in 
the work, but the reader is left in the dark concerning all theological and 
dogmatic references. It is idle to suppose that most readers can arrive 
at satisfactory working solutions of these problems as they read. De- 
prived of its dogma a Calderonian auto is an esoteric allegory in which 
only occasional glimpses of meaning can be seen. Professor Osma 
regards the autos “como obras de espectdéculo con propésito edificante, 
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como modalidades de un concepto estético en cuya realizacién se com- 
placia el poeta dolorido, retrafdo, y 4vido de luz.” The autos were all 
this, but so too were the morality plays. This apprehension of the 
eucharistic drama is not merely partial, but, because of its partiality, 
false. The study of El verdadero Dios Pan in the Introduccién needs 
to be supplemented by an explanation of the dogma involved. The 
discussion of the mythological background is masterly. But mythology 
in the autos is never more than a vehicle for the conveyance of dogma. 

The impression that Professor Osma’s work will make on American 
auto studies will be proportionate to its value as a faithful edition. What 
kind of edition is it? Professor Osma does not tell us. Is it intended to 
be an edicién escolar? Then, the help given to the student is inadequate. 
One who reads his first auto in this edition will need more assistance in 
elucidating the text. On the other hand, some of the notes are so 
elementary that they could be of no use to anyone but a beginner. Is 
it a critical edition? Does Professor Osma, then, follow Pando, Apontes, 
or a manuscript? Why is there no critical apparatus? Clearly the 
edition is neither one thing nor the other. A collation with the Apontes 
text—not the best one, but at least a basis for comparison—reveals a 
number of differences. They should have been taken into account. 
In the following cases Apontes’ reading seems preferable, either to 
regularize the verse, or to make better sense: 


Osma A pontes 
83 entre mf, coros entre mis coros 
188 en Pan de Hombres en Pan hoy de Hombres 
495 _supersticién gentil supersticién del gentil 
570 de una parte en una parte 
944 _ significar significa 
1018 el Hebrafsmo al Hebrafsmo 
1149 d4nimo mano 
1971 fueron eran 
2251 de estrellas y luceros de estrellas y de luceros 
2323 entre otros Sacramentos entre otros seis Sacramentos 


The stage direction between 1699 and 1700 should read Vanse las dos, 
not Vanse los dos. Between the two halves of 2341 a whole rubric has 
been omitted, with the result that the concluding scene is barely intelli- 
gible. It should read: Descitibrese el Sacrificio del Cordero. 


The notes to the edition are brief. Sources are given for Calderén’s 
use of Scriptures, but not for his use of patristic writings (cf. p. 80). 
Interpretations of the text in the footnotes are sometimes erroneous. 
The following cases should be corrected: 


385  Velefio is not here a variant of veneno. It is a specific kind of 


oison: belefio, henbane. 
The interpretation given is impossible. Noche is wrongly capi- 
talized in the text. Calderén seldom speaks about an allegorical 
character without using the definite article. Read de noche (in 
opposition to de dia). 


727 
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1340 moverlos: the pronoun refers to cielo (1339), here understood in the 
lural sense of “heaven.” 
1379 £l alegoria is never, as the editor mags a masculine noun. 
1425 The suggested reading is unacceptable. The emendation, besides 
being unnecessary, would ruin the scansion of the verse. 
1871 The emendation is unnecessary. 


Correct capitalization is important in an edition of an allegorical 
work. Professor Osma appears to have been confused by the lavish 
use of capital letters by previous editors. Capitals should have been 
reserved for the first words of sentences, proper nouns, personified ideas, 
and names of the Deity. By any standards uniformity is necessary: 
since Fdbula (96) is capitalized, cldusula (91) should be also; not only 
Naturaleza (1070) and Alma (1071), but also deidad (1072) should start 
with capitals. 

Carelessness mars the edition. Mundo begins his speech in 1788, 
not 1789. Three important words (“en idea / representable”) are 
missing from a quotation on p. 31. Punctuation is incorrect in at least 
nine places (36, 144, 210, 217, 235, 585, 647, 667, 2135). Several notes 
coalesce untidily: the note to 795, besides being incorrect, is arbitrarily 
joined with 780 (on another page); notes to 405, 412, 413 are printed 
as one; the note to 1357 is printed on the wrong page; the note to 1379 
refers to 1320 as ‘‘mds adelante.” Accents are too often omitted, while 
conversely ¢i is printed as ti throughout. Italics are used where none are 
intended, e.g. in the note to 52. The end of an aside is not indicated by 
a dash, as convention requires. The original spelling has been mod- 
ernized. Why, then, do we read appellida (383), inumerable (583), 
dél (661), Thetis (803), de el habérmelo dicho (1713)? 

Professor Osma clearly loves the unpopular genre that he is espousing. 
He has a sound appreciation of it. He has elected to start with a good 
example of Calderén’s eucharistic drama. His analysis of the play is 
excellent. His inquiry into the Pan myth is more than adequate. His 
discussion of the nature of allegory, based on Calderén’s own theorizing, 
is lucid and intelligent. Despite the errors of detail, the edition is service- 
able. American students will find it a convenient starting point for 


studies in the autos sacramentales. 
Bruce W. WARDROPPER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Erasmo y Cervantes. Por Antonio Vilanova. C.S.I.C., Barcelona, 1949: 

63 pages. 

One of the basic sources of the Quijote is found by Sr. Vilanova, 
professor at the University of Barcelona, in the Moriae Encomium of 
Erasmus, with its overlay of irony in a fundamentally humane por- 
traiture of mental aberration. Monomania, the author points out, had 
been used as a literary device in the Orlando Furioso (1516) and the Corti- 
giano (published 1528). In 1598 Jerénimo de Mondragén, in his Censura 
de la locura humana i excelencias della, a work little noticed until now, 
translated entire pages of the Moriae Encomium and drew on every sort 
of ancient and modern tale of madness to form “el repertorio mds copioso 
de hechos e historias de locos de la literatura espafiola del siglo XVI.” 
Somewhat later appeared Lope de Vega’s Peregrino en su patria with its 
description of the locos de Valencia. All this, one might say, appears to 
fit into a European pattern of increasing interest in mental aberration. 
Sr. Vilanova finds in The Praise of Folly a suggestion of Orlando’s frenzy 
on the one hand, and of Don Quijote’s jucundus quidam mentis error 
on the other. Among several direct parallels with the Quijote in the 
area of erroneous sense perception gre the attribution of noble qualities 
to inferior objects and persons (an ass seen as a mule, wenches as ladies, 
a reed whistle as a trumpet) and the enthusiasm of an otherwise normal 
individual for an imaginary dramatic performance. So close are the 
correspondences that the author, differing from Menéndez y Pelayo and 
Bataillon, and going beyond Castro, infers that “el erasmismo de Cer- 
vantes no es un postrer reflejo del espfritu erasmisia, sino que procede 
de un conocimiento directo y de una profunda meditacién de la obra de 
Erasmo” (p. 16). Full elaboration of this thesis must wait upon the 
publication of the study which the author is preparing on “el pensamiento 
filoséfico y estético de Cervantes.” 

Atrrep B. Jacos 


Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega. (Obras completas de Menéndez 
Pelayo, Vols. XXIX-XXXIV.) Edicién preparada por Enrique 
Sdénchez Reyes. C. §S. I. C., Santander, 1949: vii + 375 + 346 
+ 419 + 421 + 430 + 493 pages. 

These six volumes constitute a new edition of the Prélogos to the 
autos and plays of Lope which Menéndez Pelayo published in Volumes 
II—XIII of the Academy Edition plus a summary of the Adiciones to La 
Barrera’s biography (Vol. I). The very fact that these precious studies 
have again been made available in a manageable format deserves credit 
and praise. The printing is clear, the paper not too heavy. The 
binding, however, could be sturdier. But what amounis to a real con- 
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tribution are the “Indices generales onomAstico y de materias, redactados 
por Luis Ma. Gonzdlez Palencia y Ramén Gonzalez Palencia,’ under the 
supervision of the late Angel Gonzdlez Palencia. It is only through this 
Index that the astonishing wealth of topics treated in the Estudios has 
been made fully accessible. Any worker in Siglo de Oro literature, not 
only the specialist in the comedia, should consult it for his particular 
investigation. 
A. G. R. 


Francisco Santos’ Indebtedness to Gracidn: By John Hayes Hammond. 
(University of Texas Hispanic Studies, vol. I.) University of Texas 
Press, Austin, Texas, 1950: iii + 102 pages. 

Estudios sobre Gracidn. By M. Romera-Navarro. (University of Texas 
Hispanic Studies, vol. II.) University of Texas Press, Austin, Texas, 
1950: v + 146 pages. 

These two volumes represent an auspicious beginning for the newly 
founded University of Texas Hispanic Studies, edited by M. Romera- 
Navarro and Elmer R. Sims. The first is concerned with a secondary 
writer in whom Valbuena Prat sees “la liquidacién del género picaresco,” 
but who nevertheless was utilized by Lesage and who, at least as a 
costumbrista, ‘achieved some measure of originality and independence” 
(p. 88). After a consideration of Santos’ life and a useful review of the 
contents of his voluminous writings, Dr. Hammond presents ample evi- 
dence to show that Santos was dependent upon Gracidn for the form and 
content of much that he wrote, and that this dependence is apparent in 
both allegorical and satirical borrowings. 

The second volume is in part familiar and in part new to readers of the 
Hispanic Review. After a Prefacio in which Dr. Romera-Navarro pre- 
sents Gracién in third place—after Cervantes and Quevedo, but before 
Alemén—“‘en la prosa recreativa espafiola,” there follow, first, the five 
new essays: ‘“Interpretacién del cardcter de Gracin’; “Su amistad y 
rompimiento con Salinas”; “El autor de Critica de refleccién’’; ‘Felipe 
IV visto por Gracidn’”’; “En torno a la obra maestra’’; and—as chapters 
VI-IX—studies on Gracidn’s satire, on his use of allegory, on his con- 
nection with the Antologia of Alfay, and a reprint, with notes, of the two 
aprobaciones which we have from his pen, from vols. VIII, IX, X, and XV, 
respectively, of this journal. In both the new and the old Dr. Romera- 
Navarro disp‘ays that critical judgment and amenity of expression which 
have long been his. 

The University of Texas, the editors, and Hispanists in general are to 
be congratulated. Other volumes ready for publication are critical 
editions of Lope de Vega’s El piadoso aragonés and of Loyola’s Viaje y 
naufragios del Macedonio, and a bibliography of Spanish language and 
literature in the publications of American Universities. An outstanding 
feature of the new series is its excellent typographical presentation. 

O. H. G. 
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Origenes del espafiol. Estado lingiitstico de la peninsula ibérica hasta el 
siglo XI. Tercera edicién muy corregida y adicionada. (Obras 
completas de R. Menéndez Pidal, VIII.) Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 
1950: xv + 592 pages. 

Unlike the second edition (1929), this volume does not have on the 
portada the indication: ‘Tomo I.” Instead, we are told (p. x) that a 
volume, “complemento del presente, contendré el Glosario de voces 
usadas en nuestro perfodo de origines. El trabajo principal de este glosario 
pertenece al profesor R. Lapesa.” The present volume does have, 
however, an index “en forma algo mds reducida” which is the work of R. 
Lapesa, M. Mufioz Cortés, A. Galmés, and D. Catalan. 

The author has revised his text in the light of critical reviews of the 
earlier editions, and has included ‘‘muchas adiciones documentales . . ., 
en especial las debidas a la obra del boténico musulm4n publicada por 
Asin, y muchas adiciones también indicadas por el professor Lapesa, a 
a quien debo una cuidadosa revisién de la edicién anterior fundada en su 
vasto conocimiento de los documentos de la época primitiva” (p.xi). New 
researches by the author and by others have led to a reworking and 
amplification of the treatment of f > h, of the relations between Spanish 
dialects and those of Southern Italy, and of “alguna particularidad de 
geografia léxica’”’ (p. xi). 

0. H. G. 
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LOS ULTIMOS ANOS DE UNAMUNO 


SAN MANUEL BUENO Y EL VICARIO 
SABOYANO DE ROUSSEAU 


N la primavera y verano de 1925, desterrado en Paris, pas6 Una- 
muno dias angustiosos de que nos habla en Cémo se hace una 
novela, esa “confesién cinica . . . confesién a lo Juan Jacobo,” 
como él dijo, cuya importancia me parece no habfa sido apreciada lo 
bastante. Broté esa obra de lo que Unamuno llamé “el problema 
de la personalidad,” problema viejo en él, pero agravado en los afios 
del destierro. Dicho problema—al que muchos eriticos han alu- 
dido, pero sin decir nunca claramente en qué consistia—se relaciona 
muy estrechamente con e! problema de su fe. Era, en resumen, el 
sentimiento de un contraste entre el hombre externo, el que los 
demas ven, y el fntimo, el verdadero; y también la cafda de uno a 
otro: es decir, un sibito y doloroso advertir que bajo el Unamuno de 
la “‘novela’”’ o leyenda—el Unamuno teatral y exhibicionista, el de la 
cuda y la desesperacién—estaba el hombre solitario, verdadera- 
mente angustiado, el que iba a morir de verdad cuando la leyenda 
acabase.} 

Se habfa visto en Paris, de pronto, haciendo ‘‘el papel de pros- 
crito”—como animado personaje por fuera; vacfo por dentro y a 
punto de morir—, y arrepentido, temeroso, se acus6 de haber hecho 
novela de su vida, de haber quizd4s ahogado su ser fntimo: por ello, 
confesdndose, escribié Cémo se hace una novela. Pero ya en la 
misma obra se decfa que es la “novela” inevitable, que en verdad 
“no hay mas que leyenda, o sea novela,” y que, por tanto, la leyenda 
es la verdadera historia. El ya hab{ia dicho esto tltimo otras veces, 
pero con ello ahora querfa indicar que, ya que era fatal representarse 


1 Véase “E] misterio de la personalidad en Unamuno. Cémo se hace una no- 
vela y otras obras del destierro,” Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, jul.— 
sept. 1950, nim. 15, pp. 201-254. 
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